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SEPTEMBER RECORDS 


By THE 


T was by one of those happy chances, all too rare 
[noweaeye, that the Grieg ’cello sonata in A minor 

and the violin sonata in C minor should have 
appeared together. The ’cello sonata, which is played 
by Felix Salmond and Simeon Rumschisky and pub- 
lished by Columbia in an album of four discs, with 
Grieg’s Spring on the eighth side, is new to the 
gramophone, but we had a memorable performance 
of the violin sonata by Albert Sammons in the early 
days of the Vocalion. I don’t really think that Grieg 
suits that delightful combination of Miss Marjorie 
Hayward and Miss Una Bourne as well as Mozart or 
Schubert or Beethoven, but that is merely a piece of 
personal prejudice, and these three plum-coloured 
discs from H.M.V. at four and six a-piece ought to 
be thoroughly popular. I forget if I have already told 
the story of the advanced young Frenchman at a 
concert in Capri who, when the opening notes of the 
Grieg violin sonata resounded, turned to me and 
groaned, ‘** Mais, mon cher ami, Grieg! Grieg, vous 
savez! C’est dur, c’est dur! Grieg, aprés la 
guerre! Mais c’est terrible! ’’ and half-way through 
the first movement he had to be escorted out of the 
hall by a sympathetic friend, as a delicate woman is 
sometimes escorted out of church when the incense 
has been too much for her, I don’t feel quite like this 
myself about the violin sonata, but I do feel that I 
shall have to be very careful not to play it too often. 
This frozen fondant of Grieg’s music, as Debussy 
called it, can lie heavily on one, and I should dread 
its effect on Dean Inge. I watched the very reverend 
gentleman suffering obviously from acute indigestion 
when the rich tunes of the Schubert Octet were being 
played after a banquet of The Musicians Company 
last July. It is odd how that ill-regulated mind 
has managed to impose itself on the mind of the 
Man in the Street as something really modern, and 
how that queer Punch and Judy show which he con- 
ducts in an evening paper every Wednesday, when 
he is for ever administering knock-out blows to bogeys 
and beadles of his own making, draws the gaping 
crowd. I wonder what would happen to the Dean 
if he had to hear Grieg’s violin sonata in C minor 
every day of a year? Perhaps his brain and his heart 
would soften simultaneously. Yes, a queer ill-regu- 
lated mind. I suppose some nursemaid frightened 
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him with the plates of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs when 
he was little and told him that such things would 
happen to him if he wasn’t a good boy. The ’cello 
sonata is a thoroughly enjoyable composition and it 
is good to get a work that was really written for the 
’cello, not one that the ’cello has appropriated from 
some other instrument in the way that male singers 
sometimes appropriate women’s songs. I was think- 
ing of Mr. Frank Titterton in Schubert’s Ave Maria 
and Am Meer. Yet there are still plenty of good appro- 
priate songs for this excellent tenor to sing I hope a 
good deal better than he sang those two Schubert 
songs for Columbia last month. I found Mr. Roy 
Henderson in another pair of Schubert’s songs more 
sympathetic than usual, but still far enough away 
from my idea of a really good barytone. He is being 
so ridiculously over-praised that I begin to doubt if 
he will ever have the gumption to turn round and 
make a really good singer of himself. The Columbia 
Company strikes me as playing too much the part of 
a fond parent to some of their singers. I should like 
to. faney a little harshness in the recording room 
instead of apparently blind encouragement and ap- 
proval. Mr. Eric Marshall is a splendid example of 
a singer who believes in the benefit of hard work, 
and he may have the satisfaction of feeling that on 
his Brunswick record of Brahms’s Die Mainacht and 
Liszt’s Die Lorely he has put out the best record he 
has produced up to date. I commend this black label 
unreservedly to our readers. The British singer who 
appeals more than almost any other to my taste is 
Mr. Stuart Robertson. He has all of John Goss’s 
dramatic power and at the same time a voice of the 
finest quality. I did not think that his first two 
records did him justice, but this month in Rossetti’s 
lovely Silent Noon set by Vaughan Williams he gave 
an exquisite performance, and on the other side he 
made that old war horse Myself when young step out 
like a two-year-old (H.M.V., plum label). I look 
forward with most eager anticipation to a set of 
records from Mr. Stuart Robertson that will be second 
to none. Another splendid ten-inch plum-coloured 
H.M.V. is that of Mr. Browning Mummery in the 
best Love went a-riding I have heard, and on the 
other side Had you but known with violin obbligato 
by Miss Marjorie Hayward. 
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Two versions of Mozart’s Symphony in E flat ap- 
peared last month: the H.M.V, played by the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by Erich Kleiber 
on three black twelve-inch discs at 19/6, and the 
Columbia version played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Weingartner on three dark- 
blue discs at 13/6. It is gratifying to be able to say 
with some confidence that the cheaper Columbia ver- 
sion is also the better. It is indeed a thoroughly 
delightful performance of this enchanting symphony. 
In the Columbia album of the Rosamunde ballet 
music played by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir 
Hamilton Harty we get a lot of melodious stuff that 
is new to the gramophone together with some old 
melodious stuff that has never been more delightfully 
played. The result is an album of four discs which 
should be one of the most popular albums Columbia 
has issued. Parlophone gave us a fine Siegfried 
Funeral March under von Schillings and though I 
may prefer a more tragical interpretation that is the 
only criticism I can offer to this splendid piece of 
playing and recording. I am inclined to think that 
the Trout Quintet, published by Parlophone on four 
discs, and played by the Rosé Quintet is the one I 
have most enjoyed. The Parlophone people certainly 
have their chamber music recording just right. The 
last side is taken up by Karin Branzell, a contralto, 
in a most lovely performance of Death and the 
Maiden. Two more Parlophone discs which must not 
be missed are the finales from the first and second 
acts of Aida with orchestra, chorus, and some of the 
finest singers in Europe. I suppose I ought to mention 
that they are sung in German as some people don’t 
like operatic records in German, but really these discs 
are too good to have to bother what language the 
opera is sung in. Of the choral records the outstanding 
one is a Columbia dark-blue disc of the Don Cossack 
Choir in a Russian hymn and three Russian folk 
songs. I don’t very much care about the words of 
the hymn because it is rather dull, but I should like 
to know what the songs are about. After the pub- 
lication of our books of translations by Mr. Little I 
sympathize with anybody who has to deal with the 
dog-in-the-manger behaviour of certain music pub- 
lishers, but I do not think that any question of copy- 
right is in question here, and I cannot help thinking 
that such a record as this would have twice the appeal 
if we only knew what it was about. Another choral 
record which will please a good many people is a 
Zonophone of the Utica Jubilee Singers in two negro 
spirituals, I have confessed that I do not care for 
negro spirituals, but this is an exceptionally fine 
record. 

Among the piano records an eye should be kept 
on Brunswick issues just now. Their recording of the 
piano is so good that I wish we could have something 
a little more ambitious than a gilded Godowsky in a 
Rustle of Spring, beautifully as it is played. Another 
splendid piano recording is that of Walter Gieseking 
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in Debussy’s La plus que lente waltz, with a pleasant 
little Siluer Cascade by Niemann on the other side. 
Paderewski still seems unable to survive the gramo- 
phone in all his glory and I am afraid his Chopin 
Nocturne in F sharp major and Liszt’s Campanella 
on a red-seal H.M.V. fail to convey the magic of the 
great pianist. Amongst string solos I warmly recom- 
mend a viola record by Lionel Tertis from Columbia 
in a few sketches of his own and Tchaikovsky’s Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kennt. , 

Among songs not yet mentioned note a pleasant 
Homochord at 2/6 on which Bertram Franklin sings 
Somervell’s arrangement of the Irish song The Gentle 
Maiden, which is most delightful. On the other side 
is I know of Two Bright Eyes. Note also a ten inch 
plum-coloured H.M.V. of Essie Ackland in Caller 
Herrin’, with a tiresome piece of rubbish called Five 
Little Picaninnies on the other side. Nothing of great 
interest came my way in band records up to the time 
of writing, but Paul Whiteman makes a superb début 
in the Columbia list, and if only he would stick to 
writing music and leave the pen alone I should con- 
sider him a candidate for. the world’s greatest men 
competition. Miss Sophie Tucker follows up her suc- 
cess of the month before with a remarkable tour de 
force called My Yiddishe Momme. We can congratu- 
late Columbia on their almost infallible ear for the 
really first class light record. 

The Edith Lorand and Dajos Bela Orchestras are 
as good as ever in light orchestral stuff, and now I 
think I have mentioned ‘all the records which have 
specially appealed to me this month. Oh no, I forgot 
a Zonophone Medley of Old Time Songs played by 
the Kirilloff’s Balalaika Orchestra. A capital affair. 

Now nothing remains for me this month but to 
deplore once more these International Lecture 
records, though this month Columbia, who publish 
them, have had a happy idea of trying to cheer up 
Professor Conway’s lecture on the value of a classical 
training in modern life by contributing noises off in 
the shape of a hammer, a drum tuner, and a distant 
orchestra. I don’t know if this is a rehearsal for the 
illustration of a lecture by Sir A. Conan Doyle on 
ghosts. Sir Oliver Lodge introduces physics with all 
the accomplishment that one expects after hearing 
his Wireless talks, and Prof. Julian Huxley reads his 
interesting lecture on ants intelligently, but the other 
distinguished savants and critics simply will not do. 
This reach-me-down system of education should in- 
spire some lamentations by Dean Inge. It is a 
menace. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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SCHUBERT SYMPHONY IN C MAJOR 


By ALFRED KALISCH 


the memory of Schubert than that which has 

been organised by the Gramophone Companies 
oi Kurope, and among the notable Schubert records 
which have been issued, the Columbia Company’s 
complete record of the C major Symphony, played 
by the Hallé Orchestra and conducted by Sir 
Hamilton Harty, will take a foremost place. The 
Columbia Company’s recording has of late years 
made enormous strides, and the records in question 
(Nos. L2079-2085) may well be counted among its 
best. 

Under Sir Hamilton Harty the Manchester Orches- 
tra may now be considered to be firmly established 
as the best of English orchestras. It is, in fact, 
the only orchestra in this country of first rate im- 
portance which is a solid corporate body, always 
playing under the same conductor. The only other 
orchestras which enjoy the same chances of attaining 
anything like a high degree of perfection are the 
smaller bodies in places like Harrogate, Hastings 
and Bournemouth. The Hallé Orchestra is the only 
one in England of which it can be said that it has 
any specially personal characteristics. The London 
orchestras are not in a sense orchestras at all, and 
they take on the character from time to time of any 
conductor who happens to be in charge. The prin- 
cipal characteristic of the Hallé Orchestra as an 
orchestra is the full bodied tone of the strings which 
has more of the dark colour which distinguished the 
best German bands than of the brilliancy and bright- 
ness of the English players. The tone of the wood- 
wind is full and expressive, and the brass is rich 
and mellow. If I were asked to single out the 
finest artists among the players, I should say the 
principal oboist and the principal horn player were 
those whose work stands out both with regard to 
beauty of tone and musicianship. Another feature 
of the playing of the Hallé Orchestra which comes out 
remarkably well on records is the unanimity of the 
string playing. We always hear full chords, and 
not a peal of bells as we do in some of the other 
English orchestras, and the way in which the whole 
volume of sound is blended into one homogeneous 
whole is also very welcome to the music lover. 

All these qualities are well marked in the series of 
records of the Schubert Symphony. From the point 
of view of interpretation, Sir Hamilton Harty’s read- 
ing of the Symphony is very notable. It is charac- 
terised throughout by warmth of temperament and 
emotional impulse. There is a great dignity in his 
playing of the First Movement, and he never loses 
sight of the underlying romantic melancholy, which 
is such an important element in the effect of the 
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whole. In the Second Movement he is intensely 
poetical, and the variety of moods he depicts, ranging 
from serene loveliness to resignation on the one hand 
and struggle on the other, is almost unlimited. In 
the Third Movement he strikes the right note of 
naive gaiety and lyrical charm. In the last Move- 
ment he helps one to realise the extraordinary vitality 
of the music. His reading brings to mind what Sir 
George Grove said about this movement, that one 
cannot help wondering how a man could carry in 
his head such a mass of vigour and energy and not 
explode; and the most remarkable feature of his 
reading is that he manages to convey this impression 
without exaggerated emphasis or excessive noise, and 
above all without undue haste. 

Among the performances of Schubert’s Sym- 
phony which were given in London last season, a 
notable one was that by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Leo Blech ; and though compari- 
sons are invidious it is exceedingly interesting to 
compare Sir Hamilton Harty’s performance with that 
of Dr. Leo Blech, who has also been extremely well 
recorded by His Master’s Voice. 

When Dr. Blech conducted the Symphony in 
London, the characteristic of his interpretation 
which struck everybody was the tremendous pace 
at which he took every movement. While we are all 
ready to recognise that only a master of his craft 
could get an orchestra to follow him in the wild race 
he ran, like a Tam o’ Shanter with Cutty Sark hard 
on his tracks, we wondered why he did it. Mr. 
Ernest Newman said the only explanation could be 
that he was born in an express train. It was suggested 
that he was trying to hide the lack of proper re- 
hearsal by rushing all the doubtful places, and that 
seemed likely enough, but these records show that 
it was not so. He is quite as fast on the disc as he is 
on the concert platform. It is quite an achievement 
to keep up such a breathless pace, and it is un- 
doubtedly exciting enough, but one wonders whether 
Schubert could have meant it, and it is certain that 
much of the poetry of the music goes by the board. 

In the first movement we get little or none of 
the effect of a peaceful meditation which seems to 
have been intended. There is no hint—or very little— 
of the melancholy which so many of us think is 
inherent in the Symphony, and which Sir Hamilton 
gives us so convincingly. This is specially evident in 
the passage beginning on p. 30 of the Miniature 
Edition of the Full Score (near the beginning of the 
second record), when the trombones recite fragments 
reminiscent of the opening like a tender song of 
regret. Here is one of the most striking moments of 
Sir Hamilton Harty’s reading. In Dr. Blech’s read- 
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ing it hardly interrupts the wild rush of the whole. 
The same happens at each recurrence of the passage. 
Here too the phasing of the woodwind is of surpris- 
ing delicacy. It cannot be denied, however, that 
the quiet strength of the end of the movement in 
the London version makes a great impression. 

It is in the second movement that Dr. Blech’s 
reading is most open to question. His idea of the 
movement seems rather to be that it is a stage in 
a somewhat feverish progress from the beginning 
to the end. Sir Hamilton Harty regards it, as indeed 
most others do, as a peaceful interlude between the 
excitements and the struggles of the rest of the 
Symphony. Dr. Blech, indeed, takes the movement 
faster than any of the conductors I have ever heard, 
and makes it, to all intents and purposes, martial 
by means of very emphatic accents and rigid tempo 
instead of flowing rhythm, and it is only in the 
middle section that he for a moment relaxes. As 
already stated above, I find that in this movement 
the playing of the oboe is greatly superior in the case 
of the Manchester Orchestra. I find Dr. Blech’s 
method of treatment least satisfactory towards the 
end of the movement, whereas the poetic charm of 
Sir Hamilton Harty’s interpretation is most marked 
just there. 

In the Scherzo I notice less difference between the 
two readings than in any of the other movements, 
except that the same deliberate pace of Sir Hamilton 
Harty makes the rhythm clearer and the whole 
sounds more dignified. In the Trio, however, the 
charm of the simple tune seems to be more satis- 
factorily reproduced by Sir Hamilton Harty, who 
rather suggests the genial merrymaking of a party 
of friends, while Dr. Blech seems to be inspired 
by a heavy-footed dance of Teniers peasants. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the actual playing 
by the London Symphony Orchestra is here excellent. 

The last movement suggests some interesting re- 
flections. Owing to the great pace the restless and 
all-pervading triplet figure is not so precise and clear 
as it is in Sir Hamilton Harty’s version, where the 
triplet is throughout very clearly marked. It is a 
strange paradox, that the regular beat of the three 
notes gives more impression of breathless speed than 
the more indistinct mass of notes. It is to be noticed 
throughout the Symphony that the German con- 
ductor’s aim is apparently rather to produce a not 
too distinct background of sound. 

At the final climax and indeed, throughout the 
movement, the four long notes sound more vehement 
in Dr. Blech’s version, but they are just as sugges- 
tive of self-conscious and controlled strength in the 
other. I find it rather difficult to make up my mind 
which of the two is the more thrilling in its effect. 
Dr. Blech’s version rather sounds as if the end has 
come because everybody is exhausted, whereas Sir 
Hamilton Harty rather suggests that the pursuit of 
a definite object has come to a successful end. The 
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idea mentioned above that Dr. Blech is rather being 
pursued, whereas Sir Hamilton Harty is the pursuer, 
who knows exactly how fast he ought to go, is more 
obvious in this movement than in any of the others. 

Taking the Symphony as a whole, Sir Hamilton 
Harty’s appeals to me as a more legitimate rendering 
of Schubert’s ideas. There will no doubt be many— 
apart from those who think that no British perform- 
ance deserves to be compared to one that comes from 
abroad—who will probably disagree with me. It is 
an interesting reflection that in this case the suc- 
cessful conductor is an Irishman, for one knows that 
the Austrians have often been called the Irishmen 
of Central Europe, just as the Irishmen have been 
frequently called the Austrians of the British Isles. 
A fact that is so often overlooked is that there is 
so very little racial sympathy between the Germans 
and the Prussians of the North East and the 
Bavarians and Austrians; in fact, the dislike of the 
Bavarians for the Prussians is a favourite subject of 
the German humourist; they are, in fact, as unlike 
each other in many respects as Cork and Aberdeen 
or Milan and Palermo; as a matter of fact, when a 
Milanese and a Sicilian are conversing, they often 
need an interpreter. One has, therefore, less reason 
for surprise than would seem at first sight in finding 
the interpretation of fhe Celtic conductor in every 
way so sympathetic and artistically right. 

How far the impression that the Manchester 
Orchestra as a more homogeneous whole is due to 
the recording only, it is hard to say; I had the same 
impression on hearing the two orchestras play the 
** New World ’? Symphony. It is a great merit of 
the records of the Manchester orchestra that the tone 
seems always to rest on a more solid foundation, 
which I do not think is due actually to finer playing 
by the ’cello and double basses. 

One curious fact may be worth putting on record, 
by way of appendix. There is one place in the first 
record where one chord sounded out of tune the 
first four or five times it was played. After that, 
the defect disappeared entirely. Have any other 
gramophone users had the same experience ? 

ALFRED KALiscH 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anp THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 
Schubert Centenary Records 


PRES moi le Déluge! Little did I imagine, 
A when not so very long ago I was appealing to 

the Recording Angels who sit aloft on Olympus 
to give us fewer ballads and more Lieder, that the 
veritable deluge of good things was so near at hand. 
I feel very happy about it, 
of course; not only because 
my oft-repeated prayer on 
this subject has been heard, 
but because the nature of 
the response denotes a defin- 
ite and complete change, an 
amazing growth, in fact, in 
the musical taste of the 
nation. A comparison be- 
tween the gramophone cata- 
logues of three or four years 
ago. with those now in 
course of preparation or 
issue’ will illustrate better 
than can any words of mine 
the extraordinary period of | 
transition that we are pass- 
ing through. It is, I am 
aware, only one phase of the 
vast general development 
that is converting our com- 
munities on all sides to the 
love of what used to be 
called ‘* classical ’’ music. 
The Lied is only sharing in 
the glorious demand for the 
symphonic and chamber 
works of the great masters. 
Still, it has come far more 
quickly than I have ever dared to hope; and seeing 
how important the influence of good vocal music 
can be, how effectually it can rid us of the rubbish we 
hear sung, whistled and broadcast from morning 
till night, I feel that we have genuine cause for 
thanksgiving. 

An important factor in all this, curiously 
enough, has been the Schubert Centenary. It 
has had a most extraordinary effect upon the 
public imagination, and has aroused a desire to 
become better acquainted with the compositions of 
the Viennese master among a class of music-lovers 
who had previously krown barely half-a-dozen of his 
songs. Another thing: the observance of this 
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centenary has been the most prolonged in my 
experience. It has been going on, not for twelve 
months, but for something like twenty, accompanied 
by sensational and exciting features like the Columbia 
Company’s big prizes for the *‘ completion ”’ of the 
Unfinished Symphony. The 
duration of the so-called 
anniversary has given it 
time to ‘* soak ”’ into the 
uninstructed mind, and to 
make the world understand 
that Schubert was really 
something more than an 
every-day song writer or the 
amiable little man _ por- 
trayed in Lilac Time— 
another factor, perhaps, in 
this remarkable ‘* vogue.”’ 
Moreover, it has given time 
for the mechanical accom- 
plishment of the Schu- 
bertian deluge; that is to 
say, for the re-recording of 
such songs as had already 
been in the principal lists 
and for the addition of a 
great many more that had 
never hitherto been thought 
of in connection with the 
gramophone. This month it 
has come upon us not from 
one but from two or three 
quarters, and the heaviest 
contribution so far is that 
of His Master’s Voice. 

It was in every sense appropriate that H.M.V. 
should mark the occasion, to begin with, by issuing 
an Album (No. 68) of Schubert songs by that dis- 
tinguished Schubert interpreter, Elena Gerhardt. 
Here tradition and individual feeling go hand in 
hand. The art of this singer has lost no iota of the 
** cunning,’’ to use the Psalmist’s words, that char- 
acterized it long ago in the days when she profited 
by the teaching and the accompaniment of Arthur 
Nikisch. The voice may not be altogether so fresh, 
so resonant, so reliable as it then was—indeed, how 
should it be? But it is still infinitely to be preferred 
to scores of others belonging to public singers whom 
one could name (under compulsion); while in every 
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other respect Mme. Gerhardt still stands in her par- 
ticular genre alone and unsurpassed. Concerning the 
nature of those qualities I need not particularize, any 
more than I need to define, or attempt to define, the 
beauties of the exquisite examples of Schubert’s 
genius to which they are here allied. There are 
eighteen songs in the Album, sung on eight discs 
(only two of them 10 in.) and including as many 
numbers from the superb cycle known as ** Die Win- 
terreise.”” These last will be found on the three 12 in. 
dises (D. 1262-4, price 6/6) and the single 10 in., 
(E. 460, price 4/6), which comprises Die Post and Die 
Kriihe because they are short. All the accompani- 
ments are very beautifully played by Mr. Coenraad 


v. Bos, and I am thankful to say that they have not - 


been tampered with in any way, but are played as 
they were written for the piano alone. The sole 
obbligato is not an obbligato at all, being merely a 
transference to the violin (Marjorie Hayward) of the 
delicious bit of melody that occurs between each 
verse of the Litanei and therefore does not interfere 
with the voice. A pamphlet containing new “ free ”’ 
English translations of each of the songs goes with 
the Album, but, as the name of the author is not 
mentioned, nothing need be said about them. 


A second Schubert Album brought out this month 
by H.M.V. is devoted entirely to the cycle of songs, 
Die schéne Miillerin (** The Maid of the Mill’’). It is 
curious that, in the Introductory Note, the poems 
should be apparently attributed to Rellstab instead of 
Miiller. They consist of twenty songs done on ten discs, 
three of them 12in. (price 6/6) and the remainder 10in. 
(price 4/6). This collection represents the cream 
of the master’s productive genius at its prime (1823) 
and includes some of his best-known efforts as a song- 
writer. No matter how he came by Miiller’s poems, 
and the story has several variations, his music un- 
questionably raised their artistic worth far above 
their level as poetry. I have never cared for the 
original title. It would have been far more accurate 
to call the story of the love-sick Miller The Miller and 
the Brook, or even The Miller and the Maiden. It is 
he, not the maiden, who is the hero and the singer. 
The latter in the present instance is Herr Hans 
Duhan, a light baritone engaged at the State Opera 
Vienna, and obviously a lieder-artist of no mean 
ability. It is also plain that he has made a close study 
of these songs and mastered them alike as a musician 
and a vocalist. Were his mastery of vocal colour 
equally thorough, his rendering would have been great 
in the highest sense. As it is, his singing attains an 
unusually exalted level. The voice is always pleasant 
and steady, the attack neat, the intonation absolutely 
sure, the diction beyond praise except for a 
slight lisp such as one notices in so many German 
singers nowadays. 


The faults of style are trifling, the chief one being 
a tendency to over-stress the accent and use a 
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marcato effect that separates the syllables and 
hammers them out too much. Yet Herr Duhan can 
be delightfully legato when he likes. His Wohin, for 
instance, is quite smooth enough, if it were only as 
quick relatively as his admirable Ungeduid ; whereas 
the Das Wandern and Eifersucht und Stolz could be 
done with less energy and imitation of drum beats. 
In Am Feierabend he hits the exact happy medium 
for what is frankly a joyous Viennese waltz-air with 
a reflective alternative passuge. I prefer Leo Slezak’s 
Der Neugierige ; but the Mein!, Pause, and Der Jager 
could hardly be improved upon, the Morgengruss is 
smooth and pleasing, the Miillers Blumen very grace- 
fully phrased. The contrast between the bése and the 
liebe Farbe does not appear sufficiently in the voice ; 
but the singing does them both justice, as it does, 
indeed, to the two or three remaining songs, notably 
Trock’ne Blumen, where the strongly-marked rhythm 
is just what the artist enjoys. I would add that the 
accompaniments are all played with exceptional skill, 
taste, and delicacy by Herr Ferdinand Foll. The 
new recording, as in the case of the Gerhardt Album, 
marks a vast improvement upon previous productions 
of this type. Everything is clear and distinct, and 
one can enjoy the voice in all its pristine purity. The 
characteristic timbre of the singer is always there. 

Of the Columbia contribution of Schubert Lieder 
for mid-September the German assortment is so good 
that one wishes it had been on a larger scale. The 
six songs sung by Alexander Kipnis are so wonderful 
that they not only whet the appetite for more of the 
Lieder-Kreise, for example, like that of Herr Duhan 
just noticed—but they utterly put in the shade the 
modest attempts by English artists which emerge in 
the same issue. The standard set by Herr Kipnis is 
so high that it is rather hopeless to expect Lieder- 
singing of similar calibre from our own people; nor 
would I willingly discourage singers like Roy 
Henderson and Frank Titterton in their efforts to 
popularize the Schubert gems in decent English. 
Comparisons being, therefore, quite out of the ques- 
tion, I will not be unkind enough to make them. 
I will only tender a piece of advice which I have more 
than once offered already, namely, that British 
vocalists who aspire to do this class of work should 
make a point of first studying the right models for 
their purpose; and I cannot conceive of any better 
than the records of the same songs made by the lead- 
ing foreign artists. Through these, if they will 
listen with sufficient care and intelligence, they will 
obtain the true idea of how the masterpieces of Schu- 
bert and the other great Lieder writers should be 
interpreted. Imitation may be the sincerest form of 
flattery, but there is nothing in that sort of flattery 
for any artist to be ashamed of. 

Alexander Kipnis, a shining light of his art, whether 
it be exemplified in the opera house or the concert 
room, simply enriches the Columbia store by such 
noble offerings as these. They are not only beyond 
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criticism, but they baffle description. I have heard 
nothing so perfect, at any rate since electric recording 
began, and that is really to say everything. A range 
of two full octaves enables Kipnis to spread his voice 
easily over the compass of Der Wanderer (L2134, 
12in., 6/6), just as his control of dynamic strength, 
from a piena voce of immense volume down to the 
most delicate mezza voce, gives him a. truly remark- 
able command of tone colour and contrast. Hence the 
spirit of weariness, of misery, of yearning, that per- 
vades this wanderer’s soliloquy with an effortless 
intensity of expression which is enhanced by the rare 
refinement and clearness of the singer’s diction. He 
sings it in F, not in E, the usual bass key, presumably 
because the higher semitone at the end is the better 
note; anyhow, it is a fine one. On the other .ide oi 
the same disc is a poetic yet robust, tender yet mascu- 
line rendering of Der Wegweiser, no less perfect in 
its way and a delight to listen to. 

Avoiding further superlatives, I will content my- 
self with pointing out as regards the other two discs 
(L2135-6), that Kipnis has thoroughly realized the 
sweet simplicity of Der Lindenbaum, with its affec- 
tionate longing and regrets for the peaceful happy 
hours of youth; and also the sad touching, dreamy, 
melancholy of Am Meer. Again, please note in Der 
Doppelganger how wonderfully he preserves the tempo 
and rhythm of music that is quasi-recitativo, whilst 
depicting all the varied emotions of the being who 
gazes at his own form standing outside his former 
sweetheart’s dwelling. Finally, with this is paired 
a splendid rendering of Aufenthalt, an almost genial 
greeting to a familiar resting-place, less varied but 1iot 
less noble than the Wanderer, and ending upon a 
phrase with an F in it two octaves higher. The accom- 
paniments to all these songs are admirably played by 
Mr. Frank Bibb upon a piano that sounds like a 
piano—and a good one, 

There is a run on Der Wegweiser. After Gerhardt 
and Kipnis comes an English version (9488) by Roy 
Henderson, who couples with it that much less 
familiar but superb song, Gruppe aus dem Tartarus, 
and does it much better justice. The four songs se- 
lected by Frank Titterton were not very wisely chosen. 
Despite the co-operation of a pianist like Leff 
Pouishnoff, the Erl-King (9481) does not really suit 
a tenor, for he cannot impart to it the necessary 
variety of timbres; while in no case ought the Ave 
Maria (9432) to be appropriated by a male singer, 
being the prayer of a maiden, not a naughty boy. 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen is handled with lightness, 
but requires for its notes coulées a more delicate and 
finished vocalization. For the correct reading of Am 
Meer (By the Sea) refer to Kipnis. 

A selection of Polydor records comes from Mr. 
H. L. Wilson, with a special Schubert supplement of 
some forty vocal items, including, however, a good 
many that are not by Schubert and which conse- 
quently do not interest me so much as they would 
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at any other moment. To begin with I see that that 
excellent tenor, Fritz Soot, combines Der Doppel- 
ginger with Schumann’s Der Nussbaum and the 
latter’s Hildalgo with An die Musik (respectively 
No. 66434 at 6/6, and No. 62550 at 4/6); but as yet 
I have heard neither record. The same singer displays 
a pure tone, natural, easy delivery, and good rhytlim 
in Der Musensohn and Die Forelle (No. 62551) though 
his trout is inclined to be too staccato in its jump. 
These and the following records are, I am glad to say, 
made with piano accompaniment only, the piano 
itself being also an improvement on the rattling 
metallic one of which I formerly complained, while the 
electric recording naturally exhibits a corresponding 
advance on older models. 

Herman Jadlowker’s version of Der Lindenbaum 
(No. 66634) should be supplied with a ‘* lachrymal 
bottle,’’ to catch the tears as the Egyptian women 
were wont to do, It is over-emotional and saddens 
the sentiment to the degree of sickliness and exhaus- 
tion. I prefer the life and spirit—the happy-to-be-off 
sort of spirit—that informs Abschied (reverse side). 
The singer does not sound so tired and miserable here, 
and the robustness of his fine voice comes out effec- 
tively. The Doppelginger of Heinrich Rehkemper 
(No. 66537) is a masterly portrayal of ineradicable 
grief and haunting fear. But why is the innocent 
** double *’ described in the English title as The 
Counterfeiter? The other side provides a beautiful 
rendering of Gute Nacht; while on the same level of 
rich tone and rhythmical feeling are those two char- 
acteristic songs, Die Post and Die Kriihe (No. 66611). 
A profitable three-shillings’ worth is Franz Vélker’: 
excellent tenor rendering of U;:¢eduid (No. 20899) 
and associated with it is an equaliy satisfaciory one 
of Hugo Wolf’s splendid song Heimweh. Heinrich 
Schlusnus gives a highly poetic delivery of the 
Serenade or Stindchen (No. 62605) together with a 
smooth and gentle Sei mir gegriisst, though he always 
makes me wish that his method were a trifle less in: 
clined to nasality. His Musensohn (No. 62628) is like- 
wise welcome, and none the less so for being coupled 
with Schumann’s Ich grolle nicht, which he sings 
magnificently—high A included. The sympathetic 
contralto and clear diction of Lula Mysz-Gmeiner are 
agreeably displayed in Friihlingsglaube (No. 62584), 
which goes plus a charming sing of Mahler’s in the 
volkslied manner, Wer hat dies’ Lied erdacht? 
Another contralto, Jenny Sonnenberg, gives a good 
account of Der Tod und das Miidchen (No. 62604), 
bracketed with a couple of gems by Brahms, viz., 
Das Madchen spricht (not the same one, I imagine) 
and the Wiegenlied or Cradle Song. A choral version 
of Der Lindenbaum done by the Berlin Lieder-Chor 
(No. 62636) may please those who care for such 
eccentricities. It is well sung. 

A Parlophone record by Franz Steiner (baritone, 
E.10758, 12-in., 4/6) of Der Neugierige and Der 
Doppelginger, scarcely rises to what may be called 
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Centenary level, if indeed it can be said to rise 
above mediocrity. The voice is slightly throaty and 
veiled, albeit possessed of a certain richness of quality 
and the pleading tone is calculated to ingratiate the 
listener. Moreover, clipped syllables do not tend to 
clarify the singer’s enunciation. Another disc (Parlo- 
phone, R.20063, 12-in., 6/6) is scarcely worth the 
higher price. Herr Tauber may be very popular in 
Germany, but he will not persuade us that his light 
tenor is the right voice for Der Wanderer or even for 
Am Meer. Imagine having not only to transpose the 
Wanderer to a higher key, but to alter and hack about 
the whole of the marvellous final phrase to suit the 
unsuitable voice of the singer ! 

P.S.—Appropriate to this article will be the addi- 
tion of a few lines concerning the best biography of 
Schubert that has yet appeared in our language—I 
allude to Newman Flower’s Franz Schubert, the Man 
and his Circle (Cassells, 15/-). I will pay it the further 
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high compliment of saying that it is as good as the 
same author’s life of Handel and superior to his 
Sullivan. Admitting that he had an enormous amount 
of material to work on, one cannot but admire the 
skill and industry with which Mr. Flower has reduced 
to order what might have remained partial chaos. 
He presents at any rate a clear insight into the artistic 
career and domestic existence of one of the most 
interesting and lovable personalities that music has 
ever known. He has done it, moreover, in his own 
smooth, readable, distinctive manner, so that all who 
peruse the book and gaze upon its many well-made 
and well-chosen illustrations will come away from it 
feeling that they really do know something about the 
heaven-sent genius who wrote all those glorious 
Lieder, and the Unfinished Symphony, and the rest 
of the treasures that we have learnt to cherish so 
dearly. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 
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National Gramophonic Society Notes 


The New Season 

To-day begins the fifth year of the Society. The terms of 
membership are set out in the illustrated catalogue of records, 
copies of which can always be obtained from the Secretary ; 
but no mention is made therein of the special terms by which 
members who pay £6 or more in advance at the beginning of 
the year get the records at 5s. each (5s. 6d. overseas) instead 
of 6s. These ‘“ whole-hoggers’’ are the mainstay of the 
Society, because they enable the Secretary to know the extent 
of steady financial support upon which to count, and to frame 
the programme accordingly. 


eA “Dinner 

The attention of all members in the London district is drawn 
to the invitation of the Central London Gramophone Society 
to attend the dinner at Mack’s Restaurant on the 16th. 
Further particulars will be found under Trade Winds on 
another page. 


Haydn's “ Sunrise” Quartet 

Records Nos. 109-111, though ready for distribution, have 
been held up till they could be packed with the two records 
(112, 113) of Mozart’s Flute Quartet in D major in the case of 
members who have ordered both works. But the five records 
ought soon to be on their way to everyone. 


A First Opinion 

Mr. Lionel Gilman, whose opinion wil] be accepted by all 
who remember his contributions to THE GRAMOPHONE on the 
subject of chamber music records, writes: “‘The Haydn 
Quartet N.G.S. is simply lovely. Whether for the music, 
playing, recording or surface it will challenge comparison 
with any chamber music work which has been done by any 
Company... The music is so beautiful and yet so simple and 
tuneful that it ought to appeal to anyone who is at all likely 


ever to care for chamber music ... In the past, with the 
N.G.S. records, we have sometimes been sustained by faith 
rather than conviction, but nothing is needed now except 
that they should be better known and that everyone should 
realize that the surface difficulty has been overcome . . .” 


The Voting List 

Duplicate voting lists for next season have been sent to all 
members, and about 10 per cent. have been returned with 
comments. It is clear from these that the Brahms Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 67, the Schumann Piano Quartet in E flat, Op. 47, 
and the Ireland Trio No. 2 in E minor can be undertaken with 
confidence. The idea of a Mendelssohn ‘ anthology” has 
roused some controversy ; the Bax Quartet in G major, the 
suggestion of more Purcell Fantasias, and Casella’s Sonata 
in C for piano and ’cello (1927) are only moderately supported ; 
but the larger works which were proposed by the Advisory 
Committee—of Bach, Bloch, Chausson and Respighi—depend 
largely upon the chance of collecting the N.G.S. Chamber 
Orchestra for a few sessions. There is no doubt that the 
suggestions are approved by members. 


Mozart Wind Quintet 

Besides the Beethoven violin sonata which Mme. Adila 
Fachiri and Professor Donald Tovey have re-recorded and the 
Bax sonata for harp and viola which Mme. Korchinska and Mr. 
Raymond Jeremy had to do again, a lucky chance made it 
possible the other day to get the artists together to record the 
Mozart Wind Quintet in E major which was so high in last 
year’s voting and which, it seemed, threatened to be im- 
practicable. It is too early yet to say that the records are a 
success, but, if they are, they will fitly crown the year’s 
achievement. 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1.) _ 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 
XXIII.—Titta Ruffo 


By 


ITTA RUFFO, the world-famous operatic 

baritone, was born at Pisa on June 9th, 1877. 

He was the fifth of the six children of Oreste 
Titta, owner of a small iron foundry. When Ruffo 
was three, his family moved to a larger foundry in 
Rome. In this city Ruffo 
was educated. Owing to 
his aptitude for modelling 
and drawing, Oreste Titta 
intended that his gifted son 
should enter his business as 
a designer, so Ruffo en- 
tered Rome University to 
study metalwork designing. 
At fifteen, however, he con- 
ceived a passion for music, 
and spent much leisure 
at concerts and the opera. 
A performance of La 
Favorita at the Quirino 
deeply impressed him, after 
which his brother, Ettore, 
a Conservatoire student, 
hearing him sing Spirto 
Gentil, and struck by the 
beauty of his voice, casually 
told Ruffo that he ought 
to have it trained. Later 
Stagno and bBellicioni in 
(avalleria Rusticana so 
stirred Ruffo’s imagination 
that he asked paternal 
sanction to enter the Con- 
servatoire. This being with- 
held, he secretly went to 
a friend in Albano, but he 
was soon traced and persuaded to return home. He 
completed his metal-designing course the same year, 
taking highest honours. He won an open competition 
for designing the wrought ironwork for the mausoleum 
of President Carnot. 

Still determined to be a singer, he persuaded his 
father to let him apply for admission to the Con- 
servatoire de Santa Cecilia. He was accepted, and 
studied singing with Persichini, teacher of Battistini, 
and declamation with Virginia Marini. Contem- 
porary with him were his sister, Fosca, a dramatic 
soprano who made her début as Leonora in I Trova- 
tore, with Ruffo as Di Luna, and Giuseppe De Luca. 
From the outset there was a dispute as to the timbre 
of Ruffo’s voice, the master insisting it was bass, 
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TITTA RUFFO 
as Rigoletto 


H. WALTER LEGGE 


whilst the pupil maintained it was baritone. Dissatis- 
fied with his tuition, Ruffo went to Milan, where he 
applied to Mingardi, artistic director of La Scala, 
who obtained for him a hearing at the Costanzi, 
Rome. An engagement resulting, Ruffo made a suc- 
cessful début as The Herald 
in Lohengrin shortly before 
his twenty-first birthday. 
Soon afterwards he sang his 
first big part, Di Luna in I! 
Trovatore, at Livorno. A 
tour of Southern Italy and 
Sicily followed, and _ he 
scored his first great success 
as Nelusko in L’Africana at 
Salerno in 1899. Between 
1900 and 1905 he sang at the 
principal South American 
opera-houses and in nearly 
all European capitals, be- 
coming an especial favourite 
with the hypercritica) audi- 
ences of St. Petersburg, 
Odessa, and Warsaw. 
Ruffo’s London début was 
made at Covent Garden 
on June 5th, 1903, as En- 
rico in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor with Bonci and Erika 
Wedekind. His next ap- 
pearance was on July Ist 
as Figaro in Il Barbiere, 
on which occasion Maria 
Barrientos, then only nine- 
teen, made her début. 
Bonci, Journet, and Gilibert 
were also in the cast; but on neither occasion did 
Ruffo’s performance attract much attention. He 
was first heard at La Scala in 1905 as Rigoletto, with 
Anselmi as The Duke, Toscanini conducting. His 
success was complete, as he sang the part frequently 
that season. He was engaged as principal baritone 
and sang in the first Italian production of Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame. Paris (1907-08) was the scene of some 
striking early triumphs. In the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre, with Caruso, Selma Kurz, Chaliapine, and 
other operatic stars, he sang—in addition to his usual 
Italian repertoire—Giordano’s Fedora and Siberia. 
Idolised by South America, Ruffo was chosen to 
appear at the inception of the Colon Opera House, 
Buenos Ayres, in 1909. Hamlet—one of his most 
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successful roles—was the opera, as it also was when 
he opened the Municipale, Sao Paolo, and the Real, 
Havana. The majority of his operatic appearances 
are now at the Chicago and Metropolitan Opera 
Houses. At the latter he made his North American 
début as Rigoletto on November 4th, 1912. Never 
has a more enthusiastic reception been accorded any 
artist, and in America his popularity is comparable 
only to Caruso’s. Throughout the War he served in 
the Italian forces as an aviator. 

Ruffo is remembered by English music-lovers 
almost entirely by the three concerts he gave in the 
summer of 1922. At his first concert at Queen’s Hall 
on May 5th he was assisted by Yvonne D’Arle. From 
his first phrase the audience was vanquished by the 
overwhelming beauty of his voice—manly, broad, 
sympathetic, of unsurpassed richness. Such ease 
of production, such an abundance of ringing high 
Gs! But more: Ruffo’s infinite subtlety, varied tone- 
colour, interpretative insight and sincerity, his mag- 
nificent control, stupendous breathing powers, and 
impeccable phrasing stamped him as a genius. 

His greatest successes have been in rdéles which, 
for their ideal presentation, make the utmost de- 
mands on both vocal and histrionic powers. Rigo- 
letto, Iago, and Figaro are considered his finest parts, 
and in less familiar works Nelusko, Renato, Hamlet, 
and Gerard. In America he is inseparably bound up 
with Andrea Chénier, for his electrifying realism as 
Gerard has given that work a permanent place in the 
Metropolitan repertoire. There is little doubt that 
the popularity Giordano’s works enjoy is largely due 
to the vividness with which Ruffo has portrayed 
his villains. Siberia, now almost forgotten, was a 
definite success when Ruffo sang in it at Paris. Gior- 
dano’s latest opera, La Cena Della Beffe, founded 
on Sem Benelli’s play, was in Italy a comparative 
failure; yet, thanks to Ruffo’s artistry, the American 
premiére in January, 1926, was decidedly successful. 
The intensity of his acting in the final scene, in which, 
finding that he has murdered his brother, Chiara- 
mantesi goes insane, has earned for -the work 
numerous Metropolitan presentations. 

A recital of Ruffo’s histrionic and artistic abilities 
may seem beside the point where gramophone records 
are concerned, but actually it is not so. From people 
who are merely singers come those uninspiring discs 
which, though technically perfect, impress the hearer 
only with their dullness. Ruffo’s artistic qualities 
go far to make his records what they are—and, of 
course, that wonderful voice of pure baritone timbre, 
gloriously warm and sympathetic, of gigantic pro- 
portions, and of even quality throughout. He can 
produce a greater volume of tone than any other 
living singer without sign of physical effort, and his 
phrasing and colouring are unequalled. 

Ruffo’s career as a recording ** star *’ began with 
the Pathé Company. Of the records he made in 1904 
four still remain in the catalogue. These are Largo 


al Factotum (Il Barbiere) coupled with O Vin 
Discaccia la Tristezza (Amleto) and Zaza, Piccolo 
Zingara coupled with Buona Zaza(Zaza). Some of 
the subtlety and much of the warmth and colour of 
the H.M.V. records of the same titles are missing 
from these early discs, but the voice is surprisingly 
well recorded, and its timbre has not been altered 
by the Pathé phono-cut system of recording. Since 
the autumn of 1907 Ruffo has made over one hundred 
records for the Gramophone Company. These may 
be divided into three groups; The Italian recordings, 
1907-12; the pre-War American recordings; and the 
post-War (also American) recordings. 

{[Note.—DB are 12in. Red Label, DA 10in. Red Label, DK 
12in. Buff Label. (S) means only available on special 
pressings; (I) obtainable from Italy; (A) 10in. double-sided 
Red Seal Victors ($1.50) obtainable from America. 


First Group. 


Many of these are no longer listed in the English 
H.M.V. catalogue, but are retained in the Italian 
list ; and special pressings of all may be had through 
the Gramophone Company. 

Prologue from Pagliacci (DB.464).—One of Ruffo’s 
best records and the finest he made in Italy. It is 
quite complete, and the singing and interpretation 
are beyond praise. 

Largo al Factotum (Il Barbiere) and Pari siamo! 
(Rigoletto) (DB.502).—Many will prefer this to the 
post-war record, DB.405, though it lacks the latter’s 
mellowness of portrayal. In Pari siamo! there is a 
nuance missing from DB.402. He caricatures the 
ducal command, whereas in DB.402 ** Fa ch’io ride 
buffone *’ is uttered in embittered reflection. 

Le minaccie, i fieri accenti (Forza del Destino), 
with Ischierdo, and Piangi! Piangi fanciulla (Rego- 
letto), with Galvany (DB.177).—By pure, unforced 
dramatic singing Ruffo is heard over Ischierdo’s un- 
musical din. In Piangi! Ruffo delights the ear with 
his glorious mezza-voce and fine interpretation. The 
balance is good. 

Dunque il son (Il Barbiere) and Spargi d’amaro 
(Lucia), with Galvany (DB.400).—Galvany’s decided 
sense of comedy stands her in good stead, and she 
succeeds in giving an impression of Rosina’s coyness. 
Ruffo’s Figaro is a sheer joy ; how rich and mellow is 
his fun, how glib and effortless are his prestissimo 
passages! The portion of the ** Mad Scene *’ on the 
obverse is very ** Galvanyc *’ indeed! 

Cortigiani vil razza, with chorus, and Deh! Non 
Parlare, with Magrini (Rigoletto) (DB.175).— 
Rigoletto’s great scene is recorded from his en- 
trance down to ** mia figlia impagabil te sor *’ with 
one cut of twenty bars. The poignant tragedy of 
the jester’s discovery of his daughter’s betrayal ; his 
anxiety, his realisation of the truth, the intensity of 
** Io vo mia figlia,’”’ and finally his outburst of im- 
potent wrath, are portrayed in masterly fashion. In 
** Deh! Non parlare,’’ Ruffo is joined by Finzi- 
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Magrini, an adequate Gilda. Both sides are worthy 
of the greatest of Rigolettos. 

Lassu in ciel (Rigoletto), with Pareto, and Dite 
alla giovine (Traviata), with Galvany (DB.176).— 
In spite of catalogue references the soprano part 
in the * Traviata ’’ duet is sung by Galvany. 
Graziella Pareto was nineteen when her duets 
with Ruffo were recorded; her singing is a model 
of refinement, accuracy, and ease. The rarely-per- 
formed duet is very well done, the voices blending 
nicely. Ruffo finishes with a glorious sustained high 
A flat. ** Dite alla giovine ** is less good. Ruffo is 
too heavy, and Galvany’s tone is hard and steely. 

O Vin Discaccia, with chorus, and Come il romito 
fior (Amleto) (DB. 569) (I).— The Drinking 
Song—not quite so exuberant as many operatic 
Brindisi — Ruffo sings magnificently. ‘* Come il 
romito fior,’? Hamlet’s lament over Ophelia’s 
corpse, is one of the loveliest things in the opera. 
Admirably restrained, this is a superb record of 
beautiful singing. 

Un nido di memorie (Prologo, Pagliacci) (052192) 
(S).--This begins at ‘** Un nido”’ and ends at 
** spiriamo l’aere.’’ The rendering differs but little 
from DB.464. I have not been able to determine 
if the first part was recorded. 

La ci darem (Don Giovanni), with Pareto 
(054229) (S).—On the Spanish H.M.V. list this is 
paired with the Pareto-Dragoni ‘* Si Vendetta ” 
(DB.566). It is really delightful, and the beauty of 
Pareto’s singing makes one regret that Galvany was 
preferred for the majority of the duets of this period. 

Maria, Mari! (Di Capua) and Torna a Surn- 
ento (De Curtis) (DA.353).—These popular Neapo- 
litan songs differ widely in spirit. ‘‘ Maria, Mari! ” 
written for and dedicated to Ruffo, gives ample scope 
for the display of the bolder side of his art; he in- 
dulges in dazzling portamenti. ** Torna a Surriento ” 
is a worthy contrast. In this sad canzone he exercises 
restraint, combined with much warmth of colour. 

Apparizione dello spettro (Recitation) and Spettro 
santo (Amleto) (DA. 352).—The exceptional beauty 
of the speaking voice, intensity of utterance, and 
clarity of diction prove Ruffo’s great dramatic powers. 
In ** Spettro santo ** the voice is darker, but the 
orchestra is poor. Both sides are brief. 

Deh! Vieni alla finestra (Don Giovanni) and 
Di geloso amor sprezzato (Il Trovatore) (DA.462). 
—The interpretation of this early record is de- 
cidedly un-Mozartian, though well sung. The 
obverse is quite a family affair! Ruffo is joined by 
his elder sister in what is practically a duet. I can 
detect a ** ghost voice ** which is presumably that of 
Signor Ischierdo. Ruffo’s singing is superb in this 
very spirited and dramatic scene; the soprano has a 
tendency to blast on high notes. 

E canta il grillo (Billi) and E la mia dama 
(Ferradini) (DA.169).—Among the earliest of Ruffo’s 
recordings. Although both songs are attributed to 
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Vincenzo Billi, Ferradini is held responsible for ** E 
la mia dama,”’ which is the better song, very brief, 
but sung with immense verve and with high notes of 
a quality not heard in Ruffo’s more recent records. 
The invertebrate ** E canta il grillo*’ has a flute 
obbligato. 

Miet Signori (Rigoletto) and Di Provenza 
(Traviata) (DA.165). (I).—Rigoletto’s heartbroken 
appeal to the courtiers is magnificent. Considering 
the date of recording the accompaniment is remark- 
able. The music of the second verse of * Di 
Provenza~’’ is sung, but the words used are a skilful 
blending of both verses. The recording is poor. 

Veglia o donna and Si Vendetta (Rigoletto) 
(DA. 564).—In the first side Galvany’s screams 
drown much of the beauty of Ruffo’s singing. 
** Si vendetta *’ is sung with ringing tone and im- 
mense vigour, but Galvany’s part is one long yell. 
Both matrices seem badly worn, and the orchestra 
is poor. 

Ma tu_ sfiorata di rugiada gentil (Malena) 
(2-52623) (S).—** Malena ”’ is probably the only opera 
of which a gramophone company holds exclusive 
recording rights. The H.M.V. Catalogue Editor seems 
to have had doubts as to the composer’s name and 
eventually deleted both records. The composer has 
been E. Titta, Ettore Titta Ruffo, and these excerpts 
have been even listed as songs with ‘*‘Malena’’ as com- 
poser! Actually the opera was composed by Titta 
Ruffo’s younger brother, Ettore Titta. ‘* Malena ”’ 
was produced at Bologna in 1909, with Ruffo in the 
leading role. It was fairly successful, and has been 
sung in many Italian Opera Houses, but has never 
reached England. This record is one of the most 
** forward ** Ruffo has made. At the extreme edge 
of my special pressing, outside the usual plain rim, 
are about six grooves, which contain what must have 
been a rehearsal of two phrases of the aria. The 
music is in the modern Italian style, reminiscent 
of Giordano. 

Per me ora fatale (Il Trovatore), with chorus 
(2-52687) (S).—This is a really bad record. Ruffo 
was too far from the recording horn for a_ suc- 
cessful result. The orchestral accompaniment is 
almost non-existent, the chorus practically inaudible. 

Tu sola a me rimani (Chatterton) (2-52686) (S).— 
Thomas Chatterton, the English poet, who com- 
mitted suicide when eighteen, was the central figure 
in Leoncavallo’s first opera. This aria is interesting, 
and had the rest of the work been on the same level 
it would have had its place in the regular operatic 
repertoire. The voice is of a lighter timbre than in 
more recent records, but the clarity of the high F has 
never been surpassed. Really beautiful ! 

Suoni la tromba (I Puritani) (54860) (S$).— 
In this famous duet Ruffo is assisted by Andres 
de Segurola, before the war well-known at Covent 
Garden. The singing is good throughout, and Ruffo 
ends with an effortless sustained high B flat. 
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I have not heard the following:—Aria from 
** Siberia *’ and ‘** Death of Valentine ’’ from 
** Faust ’’ (Pathé—now cut out); ** O Monumento ”’ 
and ** Pescator affonda l’esca *’ (** La Gioconda ”’) 
(DB.180) (1), ** Dai canti d’amore *’ (Ettore Titta) 
(052382) (S); °** Largo al Factotum ” (** Il Bar- 
biere **) (052132) (S); ** Dio Possente *’ (** Faust *’) 
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(052133) (S); ** Nega se puoi ’’ (** Amleto *’), with 
Galvany (054180) (S); ** Monologo ’”’ (** Amleto ”’) 
(052189) (S); ** Essere, o non essere *’ and ** Spettro 
infernal *’ (** Amleto *’) (DA.170); ** Il Balen ”’ (** Tl 
Trovatore **) (2-52528) (S). 
H. Water LEGGE. 
(To be continued.) 


GIOVANNI ZENATELLO AND HIS OTELLO 
By A. M. GORDON BROWN 


been intimately associated with one part—Otello. It 

has often struck me as rather curious that exponents 
wf this part almost all sooner or later give up all other parts in 
its favour—possibly it is that the immense vocal strain 
demanded by it renders their voices incapable of coping with 
more lyrical music; anyhow, Zenatello can never be heard 
now except as Otello or occasionally as Don Joséto the Carmen 
of his wife Maria Gay. This is a great pity, for he has lost 
much of his vocal strength and consequently his Otello is now 
too often unimpressive, whereas he is still capable (one would 
suppose) of giving us a splendid Radamés or Enzo. Neverthe- 
less, his Otello is still and always has been a remarkable piece 
of work and we gramophiles owe him a particular debt for 
giving us more of Otello’s music than any other tenor; and it 
is with his Otello records only that I here intend to deal, though 
as facilities for hearing a great many of his Fonotipia, records 
have enabled me in some measure to particularize I should 
also recommend his Aida and Gioconda records to those 
interested. Now just before starting to deal separately with 
each of his Otello records, I say definitely that I am not going 
to waste adjectives in idle eulogy of all Zenatello does, because 
quite frankly I think Zenatello is a very poor technician, and 
though there is an intensely fascinating quality in his voice 
and a fine personality that comes to the rescue even in his 
worst offences against vocal technique, his deficiency in this 
respect often leads him a nasty dance. He is a very interesting 
singer—I say nothing more. 

Now for his gramophonic Otello :— 


| NOR many years now the name of Giovanni Zenatello has 


Act I. 

Beginning of Opera.—A magnificent H.M.V. record which 
gives us the first 22 pages of the score culminating in Otello’s 
entry—* Esultate.”” Zenatello sings it very much better 
than I have ever heard him do it on the stage, but one really 
wants a Tamagno to do this most wonderful of all operatic 
entrances justice; Zenatello’s phrasing of it is much more 
refined than Tamagno’s, but what one primarily wants here is 
power, 

Love Duet.—The completest version of this is to be had on 
Fonotipia where Ester Mazzoleni is the Desdemona ; it com- 
prises three sides, Gia nella Notte, Poi mi guidavi and Venga 
la morte. Zenatello’s voice is fresher and more sympathetic 
than in the H.M.V. record with Hina Spani (which begins 34 
bars later), but the H.M.V. recording is streets ahead of the old 
Fonotipia ones. 

Act II. 

Mio Signore.—This is the first of the records made during 
the actual performance of the opera at Covent Garden on 
June 17th, 1926, when Giuseppe Noto was the Jago, and 

3ellezza conducted. Everyone should get this record ; both 
singers are at the very top of their form, their diction is clearness 
itself, and the recording is absolutely irreproachable. Added 


to this it gives us a very long stretch of the opera, going right 
on to where the boys’ chorus begins. The chorus and the 
quartet over, we come to 

Tu! Indietro! Fuggi!—Also recorded at this performance. 
Though Zenatello sings the aria Ora e per sempre addio pretty 
badly (he gets badly out of time at the beginning and cannot 
hold the *‘B” flat at the end) it is really a better record than 
the Fonotipia record (though the latter is superbly sung) 
because of its length, going on as it does for 53 bars after the 
finish of the celebrated aria. 

Oath Duet.—There are two records of this. The first and 
oldest, with Amato (Fono.) begins at the words “ Si, pel ciel.”’ 
The later one with Grantorte 23 bars earlier. Both records 
finish the act. The H.M.V. one is in every way the best. 
Zenatello is never sufficiently impressive in this duet, where 
he usually gets rather tired and forced. 


Act ITI. 

This is Zenatello’s greatest act in all opera; in it he exceeds 
himself and gives full rein to his emotional style. which is by 
tar his best. More is the pity, then, that we have no satisfactory 
record from him of the monologue (Dio mio potevi Scagliar) 
nor of the duet which precedes it. True, he has recorded the 
monologue for Edison and Fonotipia, but Edisons (unless you 
have an Edison gramophone) are amazingly precarious and 
unsatisfactory, and the Fonotipia one can no longer be had 
for love or money. I shall be unspeakably grateful to The 
Gramophone Co. if they will get Zenatello to make records of 
this, and, with one of their many excellent Desdemonas, of the 
fine duet Dio ti giocondi, which immediately precedes it. I 
have heard Zenatello as Otello seven times, and on each occa- 
sion he rose to unprecedented heights of dramatic intensity in 
this duet and in the monologue. The only record we have then 
from Act 3 is :— 

Amore e duol.—With Noto and Cilla and chorus (recorded in 
the Opera House on June 17th, 1925) which for some reason 
is only obtainable in the foreign H.M.V. catalogues. You 
will pay 10s. 9d. for it, but it is worth a green label. 


Act IV. 

Otello’s Death.—The reverse of above record is not nearly 
so good. Zenatello is at Desdemona’s bedside at the very 
back of the stage, and his face is usually turned away from the 
microphone, so that the tone is extremely thin; and why, O 
why did they not leave the electric current on till the end of 
the opera that we might have that lovely ending in the higher 
register of the violins ? 

He has also recorded the death scene for Columbia and 
Edison, and the Columbia one is probably the most satisfactory 
of the three: lachrymose and sentimental as it is. One really 
should see Zenatello in this scene. His acting is very moving; 
his singing, without the vision of his acting, would, I should 
think, be merely a little nauseating. 

A. M. Gorpon Brown. 
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EMOTIONS OF A RECORD REVIEWER 


By H. G. SEAR 


HE music critic who has also to review gramo- 
phone records is often in the position of the 
man who strains at a gnat and swallows a 
camel. In his primary capacity he sits augustly in 
the concert hall and trounces the unlucky wights that 
sing royalty ballads in his presence, but at home in 
the privacy of his chamber he opens his box of 
records and proceeds to utter sage judgment upon 
what? Upon the sublime heights of a Beethoven 
string quartet, born in the empyrean, or the basest 
kind of music hall ditty, the veriest bastard that 
knows not whether his parentage is Jewish, Negro or 
American ; upon the latest method of declamation of 
English verse, formulated by a French professor, or 
upon the bells of York Minster, a saxophone solo, a 
jazz orgy, ecstatic symphony or the exgurgitations 
of a cup tie crowd incited by a popular daily. A 
formidable task! An indigestible banquet! A night- 
mare! And worse still, he has to fill a column with 
comments that are readable, and there is no material 
that more readily degenerates into catalogue. A 
distinguished critic recently assured me that of all 
his work this is the most exacting. If the ordinary 
business of concert criticism turns a man into a 
cynic, then this of reviewing will make misanthropes. 
Yet, I suppose, the critic is here most godlike in that 
he forgives the sins of the ninety and nine, and 
rejoices greatly over just one symphony. 
Recording firms, so obviously not angels, have thus 
a responsibility as mixed as their output. For my 
own part, every new box is a fresh adventure and I 
deprecate the use of advice notes which diminish the 
joys of anticipation with which I (1) take the box 
from the postman, (2) proceed, laden, to the garden, 
(3) slowly but feverishly open the box, (4) place the 
shavings in the incinerator, (5) remove the inner 
wrappers, (6) and then, proclaim the contents to the 
assembled family. ‘* The Fountains of Rome ” by 
Respighi! (O tempora!!) Gracie Fields, singing 
** Because I love you ’? (O mores!!) There is then 
the fierce emotion that tears me asunder while I 
try to make up my mind whether I shall hear the 
symphony first and the jazz last or gradually ap- 
proach the sacred fane with the help of a Chopin 
Etude or a ’cello solo by Suggia. Or there is much to 
be said for steadily climbing up the hill from those 
unctuous, sentimental, whining effusions sung by 
Gene Austin to the towering strength of the Bach 
Fugue and Toccata in D minor, extended into infinity 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Advice 
notes do to me exactly what a comfortable income 
did for Charles Lamb. The delicate throes into which 
the sight of a piece of old china in a shop window 


threw him, when he was used to have a “*‘ two or three 
days’ debate, weighing the for and against,’ are dis- 
sipated thereby. ‘‘A purchase is but a purchase,”’ 
quoth Bridget, ** now that you have money enough 
and to spare. Formerly it used to be a triumph.”’ 
A box of records is but a box of records now that 
** descriptive notes ’’ are sent in advance instead of 
being included in the parcel. 

Yet, after all, there is the concrete joy of having 
the records, and the thrill of allowing the critic of a 
symphony to sink into the plain John Citizen who 
likes the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 
played by seventy-eight mandolines. It is when I 
survey the mixed fare that I feel the manes and lares 
of Robert Schumann about me. For here is a strong 
case for that division of personality that he affected in 
the **Davidsbiindler,’’ the hearty Florestan, the gentle 
Eusebius and Meister Raro, the fusion of the twain. 
Florestan it is, who, in his new function, descends 
like holy fire upon the monthly output, purging it 
of its dross, searching out, holding up to scorn, and 
presently consuming utterly, such things as the 
** Classica ’’ organ selections that purport to show 
what an organ can really do and yet have not an organ 
note in them. He scorches and defaces the playing 
as a sextet of that minuet which Boccherini conceived 
as a quintet, and wonders witheringly why the Casse- 
Noisette Suite, so perfectly orchestrated, so brilliantly 
recorded, should yet be purveyed by celebrated 
octets, the peculiarly apt passages for bass clarinet 
being transferred to the ’cello, and woodwind work 
so exquisitely individual, being given to a Mustel 
organ. He brands such things, slashing at financiers, 
fearing not to attack the sapient ways of experienced 
business men. When the combat has abated and his 
zealotry has exhausted itself the gentler Eusebius 
appears. He picks out the Schubert trio, the Brahms 
variations, the Strauss songs sung by an Elizabeth 
Schumann. He extinguishes the light and beseats 
himself in a quiet quivering ecstasy to bathe in the 
heavenly music. If he keeps the light, it is but to 
delight in the beloved intricacies of a well-worn score. 
He recalls the dim past in a Byrd motet, a Bach suite, 
a quartet by Beethoven; he dwells lovingly in the 
present in an Elgar symphony, exulting in the sensu- 
ous tones of a Debussy prelude; he shyly surveys the 
future as glimpsed in the passionless urge of a 
Prokofief or the stark loveliness of a Holst. But 
the task of Meister Raro is to reconcile these two. 
Slightly cynical is Meister Raro but lovable withal, 
the truth being that he has a sense of humour, has 
mastered the humour of sense. He knows that 
royalties are royalties and that hard cash has to sully 
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the palm. He politically grieves that Eusebius has 
but a corner in the world, but he smilingly knows 
that Florestan’s fiery enthusiasm will leave him dis- 
gruntled at last. A little priest-like, he has to make 
the best of two worlds. He believes with Hans Sachs 
that ‘*All the world is crazed ** and proves it with 
**T left my sugar out in the rain.*’ He comforts 
Eusebius with the reflection that one man’s mind en- 


(Ex 
ta) 


Je 





compassed Hans Sachs and all the Mastersingers and 
that Wagner still lives. But he subdues the whole- 
sale Florestan with the fact that ‘*I left my sugar *” 
absorbed the energies of two, three, or four men, and 
that they are already dead. 

And I fear it is Meister Raro who writes for the 
newspapers. 


ae @ 


THE IMPECUNIOUS EPICURE 


By R. ST. JOHN ARMITAGE 


** electrical ** that it seems almost sacrilegious 

to mention ** old process ** records and pre-1927 
instruments except with pitying tolerance! Wealthy 
gramophiles can, of course, wave away—with a magni- 
ficent gesture reminiscent of the immortal Mr. 
Podsnap—these prehistoric productions; but com- 
paratively impecunious individuals have to think 
twice about it. Captain Barnett’s ‘* New Poor ” 
were fortunate in apparently being able to satisfy 
their needs with records priced between a florin and 
four-and-sixpence; the problem of the ‘* Always 
Poor *’ is much more urgent, for the desires of serious 
and ardent music-lovers cannot be fulfilled on 
Barnettian lines; they want as much of the best of 
everything as their pinched purses can purchase... . 

A striking testimony to the efficiency of electric 
recording is afforded by the steady stream of ‘* old- 
process *” > which flows towards Foyles 


- the past two years we have become so very 


** chuckouts ”’ 
and similar establishments. Where they are eventu- 
ally absorbed is a mystery, but it is clear that a huge 
market exists for these “‘ fallen stars.’’ It is also 
evidenced by certain bargains that may be picked up 
that some people have gone electric mad. Many 
old-time recordings are so little inferior to modern 
ones that there is no need to dispose of them. Others 
are irreplaceable—Caruso, Melba, and Elwes, for in- 
stance. So that care and a nice discrimination are as 
necessary when disposing of old records as they are 
when buying new ones. And no purchasers are apt 
to be such severe critics as those music-lovers whose 
slender means makes the selection of thoroughly 
satisfactory records not merely desirable but impera- 
tive. Many gramophone dealers can confirm this 
impecunious epicureanism, 

Experience has convinced me that it is a complete 
mistake for the man of small means to endeavour 
to amass a comprehensive general collection. He 
simply cannot do it. Far better is it for him to find 
out what he definitely likes in music, and then to 
specialise, avoiding that snare of the unthinking, 
hero-worship. 


Chamber music now reigns supreme in my estima- 
tion. As my appreciation of absolute music has 
increased so has my liking for the programmatic 
declined. The fascination of Sonata Form once ex- 
perienced, it is surprising how it eventually dominates 
one’s record-library. The hero-worship of artists is 
replaced by a fuller realisation of the work of the 
greatest musicians, whose number is smaller, whose 
finest and most enduring works are fewer, perhaps, 
than at one time we had imagined. Blindly to wor- 
ship the entire works of any composer is as fatuous 
as collecting a number of musically valueless records 
made by celebrated executants whose art, over- 
tinctured with commercialism, does not do itself 
justice. 

In the last few months I have ** scrapped ” an 
exceptionally large number of discs, because, satis- 
factory as they used to be in pre-electric days, they 
sounded almost ludicrous in comparison with the 
later and better examples of the new recording. With 
the exceptions which follow, all my old-process 
orchestral and instrumental records have been 
condemned. 

OrcHESTRAL.—Tchaikovsky’s Symphony Pathé- 
tique (H.M.V.); Tchaikovsky’s First Piano Concerto 
(Vocalion); Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture 
(Columbia); Barber of Seville Overture (Vocalion). 
Ronald’s and Sapellnikoff’s readings of my two 
favourite Tchaikovsky works make me prefer these 
old records to the electrical recordings which have 
made them obsolete. The Brahms Overture is really 
good. Gennaro Papi’s reading of the Rossini work 
is the best I know of. A good electric conducted by 
an Italian is needed. 

CuamBer Music.—Old process pianoforte recording 
has caused me to get rid of several pleasing works. 
But the Schumann Quintet (Vocalion) and the 
Thuille Sextet for Wood-Wind and Pianoforte (Edison 
Bell) will continue to give good service until electrical 
re-recordings are listed. I have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the following String Quartets: Brahms 
C minor (H.M.V.), A minor (Columbia), and two ex- 
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cerpts from the B flat (Columbia), Haydn, Op. 76, 
Nos. 2 and 8 (Columbia), Mozart B flat (Columbia), 
and Mozart and Schubert ‘‘ snippets ’’ (Columbia). 
All bear favourable comparison with electric record- 
ings. The sole survivor of my old-process trios, the 
two movements from the Brahms Horn Trio, played 
by Catterall, Squire and Murdoch (Columbia), is 
sometimes mistaken for an electric, so good is it. Of 
the Handel Sonatas, that in A, by Sammons and 
Hobday (Vocalion), the No. 8, by Sammons, Tertis, 
and Kiddle (Vocalion), and the No. 6, with Gluck’s 
Melodie as obverse, by Kubelik, are irreplaceable 
gems. The Brahms Sonata in D minor, Op. 108, by 
Catterall and Murdoch (Columbia), is to me one of 
the loveliest things in music, and electric recording 
could add but little to this version. Arthur Catterall 
seems to have an insight into the works of Brahms 
which places his interpretations on a plane of their 
own. The Bach and Porpora Airs, exquisitely played 
by Tertis (Columbia), and the Florembassi Suite for 
*Cello (three sides, with a Mazzano Arioso as the 
fourth) by Jacques Van Lier (Vocalion) are eminently 
worth retaining, and (in the absence of the complete 
work by Kreisler) so also are the First Movement of 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto by Zacharewitsch 
(Edison Bell) and the Second and Third by Huber- 
man (Brunswick). The Handel Oboe Sonata by Léon 
Goossens is, of course, a classic, A re-recording would 
smarten up the orchestra, which now sounds a bit 
wheezy. The Mozart Violin Concerto, No. 3, in G, 
and its *‘ fill-up ’? the Menuetto from Serenade No. 7 
(*“* Haffner ’’), by Jelly D’Aranyi and the Aeolian 
Orchestra (Vocalion), and the Bach Concerto for Two 
Violins in D minor by Jelly D’Aranyi and Adila 
Fachiri, and String Orchestra (Vocalion) may be in- 
cluded amongst Chamber Music. I regard these five 
records as the best ever:made by these talented sisters, 
and they are so well produced that even in these days 
they are an acquisition to any record library. 

VocaLt.—The finest records of the late Gervase 
Elwes are On Wenlock Edge (accompanied by the 
London String Quartet, with F. B. Kiddle at the 
piano) and The Roadside Fire (Columbia). These 
seven songs, with two more of the Songs of Travel 
(The Vagabond and Bright is the Ring of Words) 
and Silent Noon by Peter Dawson (H.M.V.), plus 
John Coates in Linden Lea (Vocalion), complete a 
nice little group of Vaughan Williams compositions. 
Horace Stevens’s fine interpretation of four songs 
from Somervell’s Song-Cycle Maud (Vocalion) is a 
gem; so is the same singer’s Young Dietrich 
(Henschel) and Sulla Poppa (Ricci) (Vocalion). The 
suite of four Freebooter Songs by William Wallace 
are splendidly done by Roy Henderson (Vocalion). 
Charles Hackett’s version of Meyerbeer’s O Paradiso 
(Columbia) is modelled on Caruso’s and _ perfectly 
produced. 

Dame Clara Butt in Beethoven, Elgar, Hullah, 
Hatton, Goring Thomas (2), and Handel (3) com- 
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positions (all Columbia) bears very favourable com- 
parison with modern recording. At the end of Ombra 
mai fu a ** ghost voice ”’ states ** That’s the end! ” 
I am waiting for a good electric to replace Olga 
Haley’s When I am laid in earth (Purcell), of which I 
am extremely fond. My Vocalion is marred by a bad 
surface. Luella Paikin’s records of Bach’s Air of 
Momus, Gretchaninov’s Berceuse, Verdi’s Air de 
Nanette (Falstaff) and Mozart’s Non so piu (Figaro) 
are well worth keeping. Tatiana Makushina’s Russian 
songs (Edison Bell) are beautifully done, particularly 
The Sea, by Rimsky-Korsakov. Mary Lewis’s Thais 
arias (H.M.V.) will hold their own for many a long 
day. Most good operatic celebrity records seem to 
have a perpetual youthfulness which minimises the 
effects of time and more up-to-date methods of record- 
ing. In instances where I have referred to one side 
only of a dise the obverses are good but not particu- 
larly outstanding. Of course, these are a frightfully 
haphazard list of recordings; but then I am more or 
less haphazard with vocals. 

Amongst my electric recordings are the following : 

OrcHESTRAL.—Danse Macabre, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (H.M.V.), ‘* Prince Igor” Ballet Music 
(Electron), Gipsy Suite (Edward German) and 
Selfish Giant (Eric Coates) (Edison Bell) and that 
evergreen classic of Leslie Stuart’s, Palladiwm Mem- 
ories (Electron). Since I got the Chamber Music habit 
I have cared little for heavy orchestral compositions, 
and the mixed lot above enumerated give me a good 
deal of pleasure at times. They are all first-rate 
recordings. 

CuamBeR Music.—The Beethoven B flat Trio, Op. 
97, is to my mind the Trio of Trios, an epitome of all 
the trios that have ever been written. Whilst the 
playing and recording by Sammons, Squire, and 
Murdoch do not quite reach the standard of the Casals 
Trio, the musical superiority of this work places it 
right at the top, and only an ultra-purist would find 
anything to cavil at. This is one of Columbia’s finest 
contributions to chamber music. The Schubert and 
Haydn works by the Casals Trio are perfectly de- 
lightful and miraculously recorded (H.M.V.). The 
Mendelssohn Trio in C minor, Op. 66, by Sammons, 
Tertis, and Murdoch (Columbia) is a good investment, 
well recorded as regards the piano, though the strings 
are a bit twangy at times. Musically this charming 
work has a strong and lasting appeal, and, in my 
opinion, is decidedly preferable to its companion 
work with an earlier opus number, recorded 
recently by the Casals Trio. The Brahms Quintet, 
by Harold Bauer and the Flonzaley Quartet, is with- 
out doubt the finest chamber work that H.M.V. or 
anyone else has yet given us. I have some of the 
Beethoven Quartets, recorded in the Wigmore Hall 
by the Lener Quartet (Columbia), and hope eventu- 
ally to possess all of them. I do hope we shall get 
Opus 18, No. 5, in time; the Catterall Quartet’s 
record of the Andante Cantabile (Columbia) is a won- 
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derfully good version at the price; but I prefer this 
fine body of players on H.M.V. The Chopin Sonata 
in B minor, Op. 58, by Percy Grainger (Columbia), 
was one of the first really convincing solo pianoforte 
recordings. I have been informed by the cognoscenti 
that Grainger’s interpretation of the music lacks 
poetic insight. It may be so; but these records have 
a quality (besides the purely technical one of the 
successful recording of a superfine instrument) which 
endears them to many people, and that is their 
tremendous vitality. 

Orcan Soitos.—I have two of Marcel Dupré’s in- 
spired interpretations of infinitely beautiful music by 
César Franck, Piéce Héroique and _ Pastorale 
(H.M.V.). In my opinion these are the two best 
grand organ records yet issued, having regard to the 
music, organist, instrument, and recording. 

ConcertTos.—It is indeed a pleasure to possess the 
exquisite new version by Cortot and the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra of the Franck Symphonic Variations 
(H.M.V.) and the admirable Aubrey Brain in the 
Mozart Horn Concerto (Electron). What a difference 
electric recording makes to the first named! And 
how remarkably well done is the latter ! 

CompLeTE Opera.—The B.N.O.C. Pagliacci (Col- 
umbia). To paraphrase a famous advertisement, this 
is ** as good as really good records can be! ”’ 

CuoraL.—One of the greatest triumphs of electric 
recording has been to bring to the gramophone the 
flower of the Anglican and other Church choirs with 
a realism which deserves our grateful admiration. 
The best record of the Temple Church Choir is un- 
questionably Walford Davies’s O Daughters and Sons 
(H.M.V.); and this and its companion side have been 
overshadowed by the more sentimental attractions 
of Master Lough, whose Hear my Prayer gives me a 
genuine pleasure that I waited for the Lord fails to 
do. The Choir of the Chapels Royal have made some 
excellent records, of which I prefer Mendelssohn’s 
There shall a star and the Blake-Parry Jerusalem, of 
the latter of which they sing the last verse twice in 
order, presumably, to fill up the side. Two splendid 
Sheffield Choir discs contain remarkably well re- 
corded excerpts from The Messiah. I do not like this 
choir’s version of the Hallelujah Chorus and obverse 
(Columbia) ; it is an early electric which suffers from 
pronounced over-recording and makes an intolerable 
noise. But the dise of well-known anthems, 
recorded in Wesley’s Chapel, are extremely good. In 
all of these the accompanying organists distinguish 
themselves by good and ably-recorded playing. Natu- 
rally, there are many other first-rate choral discs, 
which other tastes might place higher than the ex- 
amples which I have quoted. 

VocaL.—As nearly all my vocal records are old- 
process, the only outstanding electrics are There is a 
Green Hill and O Divine Redeemer (Gounod), by 
Florence Austral (H.M.V.), remarkable for beautiful, 
unforced singing and unusually fine orchestral accom- 
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paniments. Gwladys Naish’s version of one of the 
Queen of the Night Arias from The Magic Flute, Gli 
Angui d’Inferno, is an astounding disc for four 
shillings. If only its obverse were as well sung! But 
the lady spoils the Shadow Song from Dinorah by an 
abnormally slow tempo (Edison Bell). Morlais 
Morgan’s record of The Glory of the Sea, one of San- 
derson’s finest songs, with an orchestral accompani- 
ment of outstanding brilliance, is an epic one; its 
obverse, The Watchman, is inferior to it as a song, 
but equally well done (Electron). Charles Unwin’s 
rendering of the two Easthope Martin ‘‘ classics ”’ we 
all know so well (Winner) is a marvel of good singing, 
good spirits, good taste, and good pianoforte 
accompaniments. 

It is obvious from this list of the principal items of 
my record-library how limited is its scope—just a 
handful of compositions by Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Franck, 
Gounod, Rossini, Leoncavallo, Tchaikovsky, and a 
few others. With the solitary exception of the Pathé- 
tique, for which I have the greatest affection, I have 
no symphonies, nor do I feel any particular desire at 
present to buy any; excluding a few of his earlier 
compositions, I lack sympathy with or understanding 
of the mighty works of Richard Wagner; I have no 
wish to form a complete collection of the recorded 
works of any composer ; German lieder leave me com- 
paratively cold, not because I am incapable of appre- 
ciating art-songs, but because I do not like the langu- 
age in which they are sung; and my love of Chamber 
Music was largely brought about by the writings of 
Compton Mackenzie and the records of the Lener 
Quartet. 

Of course, I have not nearly enough records; I 
urgently require many works by all the above-named 
composers, some of which I have had and scrapped 
because they had ceased to reach what I consider is a 
reasonably high standard of recording. But although 
I may lack correct musical taste (whatever that is; 
who shall say ?), a comprehensive library of records, 
a super-gramophone to play them-on (but mine is a 
good instrument !), and a sufficiency of hard cash to 
gratify my musical desires, the fact remains that I 
extract the maximum of benefit and pleasure from 
what I have got! And that is more than a good many 
people can say, judging by what I have seen of the 
game as it is played ! 

R. St. Jonn ARMITAGE. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom. ] 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Prom every point of view—composition, performance or 
recording—thereis ample reason that possessors of gramophones 
should possess the set of three records, H.M.V. D.A.947—49, 
10in., 6s. each, with Mozart’s D major Quartet No. 8, played 
by the Flonzaley String Quartet. The composition is of 
eminent clarity, joy and charm and a thousand other words 
with which one tries in vain to describe what Mozart’s music 
is like. The performance places one much in the same position, 
for it is truly of rare beauty. Even if one takes the high 
standard of the late Flonzaley Quartet into consideration it 
is astonishing: in one way particularly, and that is the 
way in which these people go on playing without a single stop 
to “show ’’ this or that, be it playing or music, yet within 
this undisturbed continuation they manage to give us an 
endless variety of lights and shades, of depths and heights, 
just at Mozart does himself. The recording is H.M.V. at its 
best. Buy this set of records, everybody ! 

Very good indeed is also the Lener Quartet’s performance 
of Debussy’s D major Quartet which Columbia has recorded 
extremely well on four 12in. discs (L.2141-44, 6s. 6d. each). I 
don’t remember any Lener record to have pleased me as much 
as this one. The mixture of clarity and hazy atmosphere, 
the impromptu way of play, the light touch of sensuousness 
yet Gallic directness, without which this impressionistic music 
cannot quite hold one’s interest, are all most vividly there. At 
times one tires alittle of the virtuoso manner of the Lener Quartet 
but in this performance it seems all to have a purpose. It is 
most enjoyable to hear the well-known work like this, and |] 
strongly recommend the purchase of the album. 

An ensemble I do not remember to have listened to before is 
The Musical Art Quartet. Some name, as the Americans say. 
I take it that the name is meant to describe the aim. Splendid, 
but it takes some climbing before the pinnacles are reached 
and there are all sorts of dangers on the way. It seems that 
the four adventurers have set off with a very good outfit, but 
that they are a bit bored to begin with. Or is it that they feel 
a little timid, having attacked too difficult a climb at once ? 
Schubert’s A minor Quartet is quite a peak, and somehow 
there is no real enjoying the views but a good deal of panting 
and some difficulties in keeping together. Still, it is only fair 
to say that they are a better team at the end of the day than in 
the morning, and even if they have only so far covered the 
foothills, some day they may reach the top and make acreal 
record of it too. Good luck ! (Columbia 9442-45, 12in., 446d. 
each, in an album.) 

From Edison Bell there is a record with the excellent Brosa 
String Quartet in Mendelssohn’s Canzonetta from Quartet No. 1 
and McEwen’s March of the Little Folk and Scherzino, two very 
charming pieces. One wishes to hear more of the Brosa 
Quartet in the future. They form a very fine ensemble, the 
main feature of which is that they play so musically in the 
best meaning of the word. On the advance pressing I have 
had they sound a little hard and cold, but I know that 
aren’t, and trust the finished record gives them their= ue. 
(Electron 0.247, 10in., 3s.) 


C. J. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


E.10749 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra. 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann: Jubel Overture (Weber). 

E.10750 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Bodansky : Magic Flute Overture (Mozart). 

E.10751 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Dajos Bela Orchestra: Waltzes, 
Morgenblatter and Roses of the South (Johann Strauss). 

E.10753, 4, 5 (12in., 13s. 6d.). Prof. Pembauer and 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Weissmann : 
Second Piano Concerto (Liszt). 

E.10737 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann : Overture to Der Freischiitz 
(Weber). 

R.20062 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Colonne Orchestra, Paris : 
from Coq d@’or (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

Weber’s overture (which is brilliantly recorded) was that to 

a jubilee cantata in honour of the fiftieth year of the reign of 
Augustus III of Saxony (1818). Weber apparently didn’t 
find the writing of these occasional pieces at all gay work. 
He had to do them in haste, and after finishing this one (it 
left him, he says, “‘ suffering from the most extreme prostration 
of strength’’) he complained that ‘‘ these compositions for 
special occasions, which are ephemeral in the artistic world, 
belong to the dark side of an official position, and . . . are 
always dreary work.” (The official position was the director- 
ship of the Opera in Dresden, which carried with it the dubious 
privilege of doing royalty proud in the way of celebratory 
pieces.) The end of this overture brings a surprise—a version 
of our National Anthem ; we are reminded that other countries 
share the tune, for which, considering its mediocrity, it is odd 
there should be competition. In this record I like especially 
the keen but shapely wind phrases, heard in happy balance. 
The strings please me rather less. 

The Magic Flute Overture is a little masterpiece of 
recording, in clarity, poise and purpose. I do not know many 
other new recordings that please me better, in giving the sense 
of the music’s and the orchestra’s unity and force. 

From Dajos Bela we expect something rather different from 
the symphony orchestra’s interpretation. That something 
comes out in the Strauss records. It is not my ideal of the 
Viennese spirit, but there is personality here. Some may not 
care for the personality, but none can deny its presence. Taste 
and try, if you do not already know it. 

The second Liszt concerto is much less frequently played 
than the first. Whole-hearted Lisztians, if they do not know 
it, should certainly. get these records. The work, like the 
First Concerto, is in one continuous movement, with sections 
growing out of each other, employing some common material, 
and roughly corresponding to the variety of mood we get in 
the normal three-movement concerto. There is, indeed, more 
variety, but less unity, of feeling, however strong may be the 
sense of constructive unity given by the new methods Liszt 
employed. Your enjoyment or disenjoyment of the work 
depends to some extent upon the importance you attach to 
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these two elements, partly upon your appreciation of novelty 
in structure, partly upon the extent to which you like 
chromaticism and sentiment, and largely upon your liking or 
disliking a good old jolly row. The musician, I would warn 
you, is apt to appreciate Liszt’s constructive skill, and to 
dislike his essential vulgarity of mind. Hence he praises him 
for different reasons than those which bring the Queen’s Hall 
Saturday-nighters to their feet (those who are not already 
upon them), cheering and bravo-ing. To a very large extent, 
of course, the applause is for a gaudy performance by the 
soloist—the excellent British habit of yelling ourselves blue 
at a clever bit of sporting work. One of the first steps in 
criticism is to differentiate between the love of sport and of 
music. 

Professor Pembauer plays in a Lisztian-angelic fashion : 
that may be almost a demonic fashion for some music. He 
is often hard, and his technique is not derived from Matthay, 
that is certain; but he does get some astonishingly life-like 
tone, and he masters the music. I have not been able to get 
hold of a score, so I do not vouch for all the notes. 

The main germ of the music is the opening theme. Another 
is the horn tune which comes on the first side. Side two 
brings a new piano theme, with massive rumblings below it. 
About the middle of this side begins a new section, in six-eight 
time, “ quick and agitated.” Two-thirds of the way through 
this side, note the tutti (with several silent bars interspersed ). 
This subject forms the basis of a new one, in side three. 
Meanwhile, at the end of side two, quietly comes in a flourish 
of arpeggios, each ending in a chord that hints at the opening 
theme of the work. Side three begins with the new theme 
that was hinted at on side two, in the tutti. One inch in, 
there is a hint of the opening theme of the work, by the ‘cello. 
The pianist develops it a little,ina gently meditative-rhapsodical 
style (his tone is not perfectly suave). Flute and oboe join in 
the happy discourse. On side four, after a piano cadenza, 
begins a section, allegro deciso, dealing in forcible fashion with 
parts of the themes already heard (some of them in new 
rhythms). Near the end of this side we have a recollection 
of the tutti, and after a little working of this we enter (on 
side five) upon a martial portion, based on the opening theme 
(it follows again, on the piano, in impassioned spirit, before 
the side is half-way through—another metamorphosis). 
Near the end of this side the flute and piano discuss a new 
version of the matter which, in side three, flute and oboe had 
treated. On the last side, allegro animato, we bid farewell to 
the first idea, in yet another form. Obviously the work needs 
some little study, to get the tunes in the mind and hear what 
happens to them. I do not count it a masterpiece of meta- 
morphosis, but it is a good specimen both for practice in 
listening and for the enjoyment of Liszt’s eternally youthful 
spirits. ; 

It seems extraordinary that we should keep on meeting 
new Freischiitz recordings. The overture must have been 
recorded sufficiently often, surely! This latest version lacks 
nothing of fire and brilliance. Only in the string tone, some- 
times too sharply pointed and shrill, is there a twinge. The 
ear is at moments battered where it ought to be stroked. 
Note the wide range of expression obtainable, even when 
the string tone is not very satisfactorily recorded, by the use 
of real pp and ff, and proper grading and shading. No record 
that does not give us this important element of style can 
expect full praise. I recommend listeners to regard this 
closely, in all records. Dr. Weissmann seems to be an excellently 
equipped musician. He has produced. a large number of 
extremely good records, and very few that are notably 
imperfect. Parlophone scarcely ever disappoints us. The 
firm is wise, I think, not to have too many orchestras and 
conductors permutating. Some of our recording on this side 
suffers from that, I feel sure. 


The Cog d’or extracts will be found in the miniature 
Philharmonia score. The first gives us the first dozen pages 
or so (the Prelude and Prologue), and the other, from page 103 
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to page 130—the March; undoubtedly the month’s most 
gorgeous racket. Not all the score (which is_ brilliantly 
clever) comes out, and I rather wish there had been a moment 
or two of relief, instead of the constant loud pedal in the March. 
If the orchestra’s parts are marked as is my miniature score, 
the tone in the first side is often too loud. There should be 
pp and p, and there is none. I like the playing, otherwise, 
and the recording, though a trifle muzzy in the March, has 
caught the fire and fantastic energy of the thing. 


COLUMBIA. 


4988, 89, 90, 91, 92 (10in., 15s.). Orchestre Symphonique de 
Paris, with Chorus, conducted by Pierre Chagnon : In- 
cidental music to L’Arlésienne (Bizet). In an album. 


4.2151, 2, 3, 4, 5 (12in., 32s. 6d.). New York Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Walter Damrosch : Second 
Symphony (Brahms). In an album. 


The selection of incidental music from that which Bizet wrote 
for Daudet’s tragedy includes at least one piece not found in 
the favourite suites that we hear broadcast every week. The 
matter is thus divided: 4988, Overture; 4989, Entr’acte, 
Seene 1, Act 2 (The Pool of Vaccarés), with following chorus ; 
Entr’acte, Scene 2, Act 2, and Intermezzo (Minuet) between 
Acts 2 and 3; 4991, Entr’acte, Scene 2, Act 2 (Carillon) and 
Adagietto; 4992, Farandole, Scene 1, Act 3, and March of the 
Kings. The plot is simple: a young farmer of Provence loves 
a maid of Arles, but finds she is faithless. His disappointment 
sours him, and his relatives fear for his sanity. Then he 
becomes betrothed to another girl, but on the festive day of 
betrothal his memories of the former love are revived when he 
meets tle man for whom the maid of Arles deserted him. His 
mind gives way, and he kills himself by jumping from a high 
window. 

There is also the episode of Balthasar, an old shepherd, and 
Mother Renaud, who once were lovers, and parted, with the 
intention of never seeing each other more. They are brought 
together again at the betrothal ceremony of the young couple 
Frédéri and Vivette. The music accompanying the old folks’ 
reunion (one of the best of all bits of happy sentiment in stage 
music) is the Adagietto (Part 8 of this selection). It may be 
mentioned that the ‘‘ Castelet ’’ named on the third record 
is the farm at which the festivities and the tragedy take place. 
The Entr’acte (side five) has a tune which Bizet also used for his 
Agnus Dei, an air beloved of plummy contraltos. The Carillon 
is part of the curtain-music before Act 3, in which the betrothal 
gaieties are to take place. The last side of all has a chorus in 
the style of a boléro, but I am a little puzzled by its being 
entitled Marche des Rois. (The records come very late, and 
I am working away from library facilities.) The recording is 
sharp and clear, with rather hard outlines. There is not a 
great deal of rich colour in it, but plenty of vigour and heart- 
iness. The chorus is not too well balanced. There is good 
enjoyment in the suite. 

The symphony is in an album. The first movement is on 
three and a half sides, the slow movement starting on side four 
and ending on six. The third movement takes side seven and 
part of eight, and the last movement one record and a bit. 
I do not much care for the abrupt changes of pace. Compare, 
for example, the speeds on pages 18 and 19 of the Eulenburg 
score (end of the exposition and beginning of development). 
Oceasionally one of the high fiddle notes sticks out oddly 
(on my machine, at least ¥ I do not. feel that the reading 
is very poetic. I like Henry Wood’s better, with its blend of 
vigour and lightness, solidity and poetry. Damrosch is a man 
of very wide experience, however (he has been conducting for 
well over forty years), and his orchestra: is justly famed ; 
it must be remembered then, that in the brief time one has 
before these words must be in print, not all the savour of a 
performance can be caught. Sometimes things that do not 
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seem, at one hearing, to fall into place, mellow and work 
together when one gets accustomed to the conductor’s line of 
thought. We know Wood’s moods so well now that we can 
very quickly tell if anything is amiss. Without knowing the 
orchestra’s or the conductor’s style, it is obviously impossible 
to pronounce finally on any recording. So my criticisms must 
be taken as not necessarily weighted with the decisiveness of 
a long-considered opinion. One thing I like is the large mea- 
sure of success in clarifying the score at points where it is not 
very easy to make its qualities show to the best advantage. 
Of course, a good deal (not all) of the talk about Brahms’ 
scoring being clumsy is ignorant talk, only to be excused 
because of the speakers’ lack of practical acquaintance with 
an orchestra and with scoring for it. 

The third movement goes a wee bit stodgily at the start, 
I feel. The skippy work is neatly contrasted. The woodwind 
is full, though not very rich—not so rich as the Hallé’s, for 
instance. Tone-levels are well thought out, and the piano 
playing is convincing. The strings do not show at their 
best, qualitatively, in soft work. The grand tune in the last 
movement (second tune) is taken rather fast, so that it does 
not impress as much as it should. I do not care for the con- 
ductor’s building up of this movement. It lacks significance, 
and sounds simply like averagely competent playing, straight 
off the bat. Brahms is deeper than that. I find few signs 
of subtlety and none of greatness in the interpretation of the 
work, and cannot help recalling Damrosch’s disastrous hand- 
ling of an Elgar symphony when he was over here. I imagine 
the orchestra is capable of being touched to considerably 
greater heights. 


ACTUELLE. 
15261, 2 (1l}in., 4s. 6d. each). 
conducted by Ruhlmann : 
(Rossini). 


Pathé Symphony Orchestra, 
Overture to William Tel) 


This is not properly labelled. The word ‘‘ Overture *’ does 
not appear—merely the title of the opera, and the sub-titles 
of the sections of the overture. Nearly everyone knows that 
it is the overture ; but incorrect titles are distressingly common 
nowadays. One ‘wonders (not about one firm only) why real 
musicians are not employed to set these out. (Another question 
that, although it happily arises less frequently, is more acute 
when it does come up, is whether there is in every recording 
room a musician armed with the score of each work to be 
recorded, and with authority to say, when an artist flagrantly 
departs from it, ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. X, we wish to hear the music 
of Y, which we engaged you to perform—not that of Y plus X. 
Pray begin again, and play the notes set down.’ There will 
be scorn at this suggestion, probably—lofty insistence that the 
great Mr. X is far, far too great to play wrong notes. But I 
press the question, for recent records make it necessary, for 
the credit of recorders, that a competent musician, who knows 
the music inside out, shall be authorised to act thus, in cases of 
necessity—and thereby to save the recorders much money 
and, what is vastly more important, credit.) 


The matter of titling, here, includes this—that I know no 
justification for calling the first section The Dawn. It is, at 
any rate, played much too loudly for that. The solo work is 
boldly and well done, but the tone is cutting. The storm is 
noisy enough, in all conscience, and I suppose is to be reckoned 
asuccess. It is about the least subtle storm music in existence. 
How infinitely better are Beethoven’s (in the Pastoral—recorded 
this month), Rimsky-Korsakov’s (in Scheherazade), Berlioz’ 
(in The Trojans), Grieg’s (in Peer Gynt), and half a dozen others! 
This is but Brummagem (or perhaps I should say Manchester) 
bad weather, not Swiss. The Calm lacks repose, and the last 
section goes best of all, as might be expected. The balance 
in this orchestra is not perfect. The wind records too hardly. 
There is plenty for the money, though. 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
E.507 (10in., 4s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stowkoski: Nocturne No. 2—Fétes 
(Debussy). 


C.1545 (12in., 4s. 6d.). New Light Symphony Orchestra : 
Selection from La Bohéme (Puccini). 


D.1452 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stock : Waltzes—Wine, Women and Song, 
and Roses of the South (Johann Strauss). 


D.1464 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: I call upon Thee, Jesus, and 
Prelude in E flat minor (Bach). 

D.1473, 4, 5, 6, 7 (12in., 32s. 6d.). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Franz Schalk: Pastoral (Sixth) 
Symphony (Beethoven). 


I rate high this recording of Debussy. It is the sort of 
thing the Philadelphians do extremely well, bringing out all 
the rich, mellow, suggestive colour of the music, and balancing 
against that the right degree of brilliant improvisatory feeling 
in the playing. I may repeat the note which Debussy gave us, 
about his intentions in writing the three Nocturnes: ‘* The 
title is to be understood in a wider sense than that usually 
given to it, more especially ...as having a decorative 
meaning .. The word is to be taken as signifying in the 
fullest manner diversified impressions and special lights.” 
That is not too clear. His note on Fétes, however, gives us a 
good idea of what he was trying to convey: ‘‘ The restless 
dancing rhythm of the atmosphere interspersed with sudden 
flashes of light; there is also an incidental procession (a 
dazzling imaginary vision) passing through and mingling with 
the aerial revelry; but the background of uninterrupted 
festival is continuous, with its blending of music, and luminous 
dust participating in the universal rhythm of all things.”’ 
«he music is an extraordinarily clever conception, to which 
capital justice is done by the orchestra. 

There is not much to do in the La Bohéme selection save 
be skittish and sentimental by turns. These requirements 
are efficiently met in a good recording. 

The Chicago Orchestra plays Strauss soberly. I could like 
a little more of the spirit that Dajos Bela shows, in the Parlo- 
phone record reviewed this month. It is probably a matter 
of temperament. I think that few recorders who have not been 
soaked in the Viennese spirit (and that an old vintage) get at 
the hea~t of these dances. Even the rhythmic peculiarities 
of the old Johannine interpretations are not often caught. 
This orchestra (which plays in a building rather too resonant 
for perfect clarity) should be employed on bigger stuff. The 
little bands are fit enough for the small change of music. 
Plenty of them are skilful enough, and have the mind for 
trivialities. Stock and his men know other pastures, and 
should be gently shepherded into them. 

The first a the Bach pieces is a transcription, recorded with 
fine power of expression, of Chorale prelude No. 39 in the 
‘* Little Organ Book” (Novello edition, Book XV; Peters, 
Book 244, page 33; Augener, Vol. 8, page 1042). The lovely, 
affecting chorale forms the first chorus in the 117th Church 
Cantata, and is found also in the 185th. The words and tune 
were first published in 1529. It may be helpful if I give (with 
acknowledgment to the author, Prof. Sanford Terry), a 
translation of the words of the chorale :— 


I eall to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, 
O hear my sore complaining ! 

In Thy good time unto me list, 
Thy grace to me inclining ! 

True faith in Thee, O Lord, I seek ; 
To make me now wholly 

Solely love Thee, 

My neighbour hold as self, 

Thy Word e’er keep it holy ! 
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The spirit of the Chorale Prelude may be conceived as you will; 
whatever your feeling as to that, its deep beneficence cannot 
but be felt. If ever there was the whole soul of man—yearning, 
sorrow and hope—in a tune, it is here. The piece on the 
other side is a transcription of the eighth Prelude of the 
Forty-eight. The tone is too consistently loud for my 
complete enjoyment. The strings can sustain the melody 
better than the keyboard, but the accompaniment is not 
quite as effective. I have no objection to musicianly tran- 
scriptions of Bach or any other composer, though not always 
are the most suitable pieces chosen. The more people we can 
get to listen to a fine piece the better; at the same time, we 
ought to make sharp protests against the perversion of good 
music to make a jazz band’s holiday. 

The Pastoral is played in an extremely “ fiery > chamber, 
so that the tone makes me think of Hampstead Heath rather 
than Arcady. I cannot believe it was intended to lay out the 
tone-levels like this. Where are the pretty pianos and the 
pastoral pianissimos ? It is all very gay, in a garish way, and 
extremely “ efficient,’ but the spirit of the Brooklet scene is 
quite destroyed by that far too massive tone. I like the shaping 
of the phrases. The Village Festival suffers less, although 
again, the mind turns to Greenwich Village rather than 
Chumbledum-in-the-Wold. After this, I turned over to the 
Thunder Storm and put up my coat collar. I needed it over 
my ears! Here is a hefty spell of bad weather. But if you 
are to have a storm, by all means let it rip. Some of the detail 
isn’t as clear as I like it, but the general effect is breath-taking, 
and when I’d got mine back, I applauded. I find the last 
movement a trifle stiff-rhythmed. The first movement 
occupies one record, the Brook scene two, the Merrymaking 
and Storm one, and the Shepherd’s Hymn one. 1 believe 
there is more variety and delicacy of colour in this orchestra 
than the records show. Brilliant this performance certainly 
is, as regards most of the execution. Those who don’t much 
consider the scale of tonal values may like it tremendously. 
It should be savoured. I still stick to it that excessive or 
unsuitable resonance throws a piece out of focus, and that 
until we have really fine pp playing we have not got near 
perfection. 


KK. 











INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


Ethel Leginska is a very enterprising musician. A few 
years ago she conducted symphony orchestras on the 
Continent, here and in America. It is therefore hardly to be 
wondered at that when, in her original capacity as a pianist, 
she records for the first time in this country she at once turns 
out seven records of piano music by Schubert. On three 12in. 
dlises she plays Impromptu No. 1 in F minor, No. 3 in B flat 
major and No. 4in F minor (9476-77-78, 4s. 6d. each), and on 
four 10in. Moments musicaux Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 (4887- 
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88-89, 3s. each). It is a very big undertaking, and one would 


- have found it a very admirable one too if it hadn’t been for 


the fact that it is a little difficult to understand why a single 
artist should cover so much. Some of the pieces are old 
friends which don’t get any new light thrown on them on this 
occasion, whereas others belong to Schubert’s less important 
work without the performance being able to make them 
particularly interesting. Ethel Leginska gives a straight- 
forward rendering of it all, honest and good work, but without 
subtlety or real feeling for the romantic character of the music. 
To play Schubert demands above all deep musicality, anc 
since these records give very little of that—though a good dea! 
of vitality and energy—it seems a little out of place to offer so 
much of it. However, it is a good thing that these things are 
obtainable and the recordings are fine all the way. 

A curious record is Brunswick 20064 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
Vladimir Cernikoff plays Granados’s La Maja e el Ruissenor 
and Sevilla by Albeniz. Great sensitiveness in feeling and tone 
are undoubtedly the characteristics of this artist, but his 
playing is to such an extent uncontrolled that—though one 
would like to—it is not easy to enjoy his performance on the 
gramophone. In an age of clarity and deliberation one gets 
almost uncomfortable at this wallowing in sentiment, the 
more so because great pianistic potentialities can be observed 
behind it all. 

In excellent keeping with the age of to-day is Mischa 
Levitzki. He seems to have realised that one has to specialise 
in order to get on in the world and therefore to have chosen 
staccato as a good job. And it must be admitted that he brought 
it off. His Campanella (Paganini-Liszt) and Staccato Etude 
(Rubinstein) are amazing things. Purely without musical 
interest but so astonishing from a pianistic point of view that 
one gleefully puts the record on again to hear it all once more. 
The opening of La Campanella seems to cffer great difficulties 
for recording—on every record I remember of it there is a 
most painful ** pang ’’—but apart from that this is a most 
successful disc in every sense. (H.M.V. D.1489, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 


VIOLIN. 


The Sonata in G major by Tartini which Joseph Szigeti 
plays for Columbia on two 10in. records (D.1629-30, 4s. 6d. 
each) is hardly to be considered a great masterpiece. But so 
great are this artist’s powers that it seems possible to listen 
to it for ever and ever. Great technical demands are overcome 
as if they didn’t exist and there remains the joy over the 
purely musical eminence of this great violinist. Ought to be 
heard by the million. 


I have always regarded Albert Sammons as another violinist 
of the first water. TI still do, but his record this month from 
Columbia puzzles me. On it (9484, 12in., 4s. 6d.) he plays 
Indian Lament by Dvorak and a Bourré by himself. But 
why is it that his tone has so much more fulness and beauty in 
the former than in the latter (allowing for the difference in style 
of the two pieces)? The Indian Lament is played as con- 
vincingly as if the artist were in immediate danger of losing 
his scalp, whereas there is a slight discomfort to be noticed in 
the Bourré. Is it because he is uncertain whether he will be 
allowed to live long as a composer? Anyway, the violinist 
will—excellently recorded as he is—outlive both pieces. 


A simply wonderful record is H.M.V. D.B.1166, 12in., 
8s. 6d. On it Fritz and Hugo Kreisler play two arrangements 
by ‘‘ Kreisler”’’ (Bizet, Arlésienne Intermezzo and Corelli, 
Sanctissima) accompanied by the finest accompanist I ever 
have heard, Michael Raucheisen. These three artists join in 
such marvels of music making that—though the pieces in 
question by no means are of high value and even at times 
approach something of the not very finest taste—one feels 
that this is how all music really should be. 


Cc. J. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Vi ravviso from La 
Sonnambula (Bellini) and Ave, Signor! from Mefistofele 
(Boito). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.A.962, 10in., 
6s. . 

MARIA OLCZEWSKA (contralto)Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 
ta voix from Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), in French, 
and Lascia ch’io pianga from Rinaldo (Handel). In 
Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.1465, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

BENVENUTO FRANCI (baritone).-Credo in un Dio crudel 
and Era la notte from Otello, Act 2 (Verdi). In Italian. 
Ace. by La Scala Orchestra. H.M.V. D.B.1154, 12in., 
8s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH RETHBERG (soprano).—Ritorna vincitor and 
O patria mia from Aida (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
H.M.V. D.1451, 12in., 6s. 6d. : 

ROBERT PRIMOZIC (baritone).—-Cavatina Figaro from Barber 
of Seville (Rossini) and Aria Rigoletto from Rigoletto, 
Act 2 (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. Electron X.532, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

NANNY LARSON-TODSEN (soprano)—-Starke Scheite schich- 
tet mir dort and Wisst ihr wie das ward ?—Briinnhilde 
kindles the pyre from Gotterdimmerung (Wagner). In 
German. Orch. ace. under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. 
E:10756, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MARIA VON BASILIDES (mezzo-soprano).—Ombra mai fu, 
Largo from Serse (Handel) and Komm)’ siisser Tod (J. 8S. 
Bach). In German. Organ and harp ace. Parlo. 
E.10757, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano).—Chanson du Chagrin d’Amour, 
Chanson du Feu Follet (Parlo. R.20064) and Danse du 
Jeu d’Amour, all from L’Amour Sorcier, Love the Magician 
(de Falla), with orchestra, and Seguedille Murcienne (de 
Falla) (Parlo. R.20065) with piano. Sung in Spanish. 
10in., 4s. 6d. each. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Epiphanias (Hugo Wolf) 
and §tandchen (Richard Strauss). In German. Orch. 
ace. Brunswick 80033, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

LA SCALA CHORUS OF MILAN.—La tempesta and Fuoco 
di gioia from Otello (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
Col. 9483, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

HEDDLE NASH (tenor).—Recit., Ella mi fu rapita, and air, 


Parmi veder le lagrime, from Rigoletto (Verdi). In 
English. Orch. ace. Col. 4986, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


psi * 








Theodore Chaliapine.—No matter what other paths he may 
stray into, M. Chaliapine never deserts for long his early love 
—Italian Opera. Like the discerning artist that he is, he 
prefers Rossini for the comic mood, Bellini for the sentimental, 
and Boito for the bizarre. This time he provides examples 
of the last two, and, candidly speaking, I can make no attempt 
to choose between them. I love his Vi rawviso because it 
embodies something of the true bel canto with just that touch 
of cynicism in certain inflections which differentiates his 
Conte Rodolfo, condescending and anxious not to offend, 
from your ordinary Italian nobleman revisiting the scenes of 
early boyhood. The voice is clear and steady, and on the 
whole surprisingly fresh; the singing is agreeably free from 
dodges or devices of any sort. The Mefistofele air is masterly 
as usual, superb in declamatory power, demoniacal energy and 


. deplores the tragedy that has led to it. 
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defiant impudence. I always think it the gem of the ‘‘ Prologue 
in Heaven ’’—certainly the most original bit—especially when 
the great Russian basso interprets it. 

Maria Olezewska.—This admirable contralto is never heard 
to such advantage when singing in French as in the German 
or Italian language. With her round, opulent voice she eould 
easily arrive at a finer rendering of Delilah’s-big air—if she took 
the pains. Still, this is a thoroughly artistic performance 
and quite free from the customary exaggerations. So, again, 
in Handel’s famous aria, the quick tempo is not what we in 
the land of oratorio are accustomed to, neither is the phrasing 
nor the diction. But the beauty of the voice atones for all 
other shortcomings. 

Benvenuto Franci.—The two sides of this disc sound like 
recordings under different conditions. The Credo somehow 
lacks the very brightness and resonance that the Era la notte 
could very well do without. I cannot account for this, but 
the fact remains. I remember the singer at Covent Garden 
as an excellent artist, a capital high baritone, but without 
much individuality or, for that matter, intellectuality in his 
style; and that is precisely what he demonstrates in these 
records. Each in its way demands greater subtlety of tonal 
colouring, more wealth of contrast. The voice itself suffices 
to please the ear ; but is that enough ? The Scala Orchestra is, 
of course, irreproachable. 

Elizabeth Rethberg.—These well-known excerpts from Aida 
were recorded by the same soprano for Brunswick and reviewed 
by me in this column in our number for February, 1927 (Vol. IV, 
p. 376). The present disc stands upon the same high level ; 
which is all that it is necessary to say because the other was 
absolutely flawless in all respects. I cannot imagine a ren- 
dering that would more nearly approach the ideal—that is to 
say, the model set by Teresina Stolz, who created the rdle 
of Aida and whom I heard in Verdi’s Requiem when she sang 
it here at the Albert Hall under the master’s direction in 1875. 
From first to last the twoairs are beautifully sung and worthily 
recorded, 

Robert Primozic.—These are the first efforts I have heard 
by this baritone, and they lead me to the conclusion that he 
would make an impressive if gloomy Rigoletto, but a rather 
dull Figaro. I like his Cortigiani extremely. The tragic 
tone and the beseeching, despairing manner are quite what 
are needed. In the Largo al factotum one perceives facility 
and routine without either lightness or elegance. Still it is a 
fairly cheap record at 4s. 6d., because the voice is a fine one. 

Nanny Larson- Todsen.—With the able support of a first-rate 
orchestra, under Dr. Weissmann, this talented Wagnerian 
soprano has achieved a magnificent rendering of Briimnhilde’s 
final monologue in Gétterddmmerung. To my thinking, it is a 
veritable privilege to be able to hear on the gramophone so 
marvellous a realization of the colossal closing scene, which on 
the stage is often (though not always) sung by a tired and 
hungry (yes, hungry) artist. This is a voiee for which nature 
and art alike have done great things. The blending of 
delicacy with power is superb, while the grief-stricken tone 
suggests the farewell of one who is no longer the goddess, but 
the woman who hails the moment of -reunion even whilst she 
It is just that mixture 
of contending emotions which it ought to be. 

Maria von Basilides.—The appealing timbre and broad, 
dignified phrasing exhibited by this mezzo-contralto both 
in the Handel and the Bach will please most listeners. Yet, 
with all its sympathetic quality, her voice runs the risk of 
being thought monotonous because of a certain somnolence 
of manner, added to a fixed habit of slurring nearly every 
downward progression. For the rest, we are accustomed to 
hearing the Largo attain a stronger climax, while Komm’ 
stisser Tod, if infused with due fervour of devotional feeling, 
is susceptible of more contrast. The accompaniments are well 
played on the organ and harp. 

Ninon Vallin.—This clever vocalist, who has been singing 
lately at 2LO, proves herself more than ever in her interpretas 
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tions of Manuel de Falla to be tout ce gwil y a de plus espagnole. 
If the music in intensely Spanish, so, happily, is the per- 
formance.» Even the accompaniments, whether for orchestra 
or, as in the Seguidille, for the piano, are calculated to win the 
approval of the gifted and exacting composer whom I dub the 
“Wizard of Granada.’’ When, I wonder, are we to see 
L’Amour Sorcier performed in this country ? 


Heinrich Schlusnus.—In a highly original song by Hugo 
Wolf like Epiphanias you need the interpretative skill of a 
true artist, and that, precisely, is what Schlusnus deserves to 
be called. Observe the art with which he differentiates 
between the changing moods whilst preserving the wonderful 
swing, the humour, the finesse, and the spirit of jollity. .The 
march-like tread of the accompaniment, as it approaches and 
departs, recalls somewhat the famous “ Turkish Patrol ’’ of 
Michaelis. The same singer in Strauss’s Serenade is just a 
trifle heavy ; but I heartily approve his sober tempo, and, 
after all, it is a man’s song, not a woman’s, though a man 
rarely sings it. 


La Scala Chorus of Milan.—Practice makes perfect, and the 
two choruses from the First Act of Otello, which used to be 
regarded as almost impossible to do justice to, are here executed 
with the utmost ease, dash, and vigour allied to abundant 
life and rhythmical energy. These features never flag for a 
moment, while the body of tone is simple amazing. The solo 
bits in the Tempest scene and the orchestration come out with 
unfailing clearness and accuracy. 


Heddle Nash.—This is a clean, effective rendering of the air 
which opens the Second Act of Rigoletto. The voice is pure 
and steady enough, but many of the vowels are distorted. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HYMNS 


It may be regarded, I think, as axiomatic that people love 
most the hymns that they know best. Nevertheless, not only 
Christian Scientists, but all to whom the simple tunes of 
American hymnology yield sincere pleasure, will welcome 
gladly the four records (two 12in. dises, 9465-6, 4s. 6d. each) 
which have just been sung for Columbia by George Parker. 
Selected from the Christian Science Hymnal, the words of 
all four are by Mary Baker Eddy, and are especially valued 
by her followers on that account, as well as for the association 
of religious thought and feeling which the union of text and 
music must in this case inevitably bring to mind. For the 
interpretation of such themes no more suitable or more capable 
singer could have been found than Mr. George Parker. He 
evidently knows them well; he invests them with just the 
right depth and intensity of devotional feeling—that and no 
more. His simplicity and beauty of expression imparts to 
each hymn the degree of sentiment and charm that it requires. 
His sympathetic voice and perfect diction maintain their 
smoothness and equality throughout, and impeccable recording 
makes the best of each. The organ, of course, is used for the 
accompaniments. There should be a wide demand for these 
Christian Science records. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 





ZONOPHONE RECORDS 


See inside back cover 
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NEW JEWISH VOCAL RECORDS 


The love of the Israelitish race for music, which has come 
down from the ages, suffices to account for the increasing 
demand now being experienced on both sides of the Atlantic 
for gramophone records of Jewish music made by Jewish 
singers. This is no longer being limited to compositions, 
traditional or modern, heard only in the synagogue, such as, 
for instance, formed the staple of the Jewish Chronicle 
Competition Festival held in Kingsway Hall last June. There 
is also a growing demand, especially among the large American 
communities, for specimens of secular Hebrew song that 
bear about the same relation to the religious as music-hall 
ditties do to the anthems and hymns of the Church of England. 
To satisfy an equally strong liking for them over here, the 
British Brunswick, Ltd., have now added to their previous 
issue by putting on the market quite a representative bateh 
of these up-to-date recordings. 

Separate or detailed description is hardly called for, the 
family likeness in most cases being very strong. The singers, 
almost without exception, employ that peculiar voix nasillarde 
which is characteristic of their type. It lends itself to a 
quaint, amusing sort of humour, as the male French exponents 
of opéra-bouffe discovered years ago. Here that quality is 
enhanced by the fact that the text is nearly all in Yiddish, a 
language (or rather patois) which is always printed in Hebrew 
letters though based upon German spelling. Consequently, 
we get on the whole a most extraordinary mixture. of 
philological and musical peculiarities, whilst at the same time 
listening to something which is essentially and characteristically 
Jewish and belongs to no other nationality. 

Among the new recordings will be found one serious selection 
by the Cantor Israel Schorr (tenor), the titles of which, 
translated, run And to Jerusalem, Thy city, and Therefore we 
are indebted (12in., 45005 A and B, price 4s. 6d.), sung in pure 
Hebrew. The first is a genuine chant in a notably individual 
ornamental setting, full of Eastern colour and demanding 
great flexibility of technique. The second has an admixture 
of the operatic style with moments of serio-comic treatment 
that lend it amusing contrast. The scales and runs in this 
are executed, like the trills, with the natural facility redolent. 
of the born Cantor and which few can imitate. Another 
fine double-sided record is that sung in Russian (40131, 10in., 
3s.) by Isa Kremer, the clever Jewish soprano who not long 
since enjoyed quite a “vogue” at the London Coliseum, 
and who records exclusively for Brunswick. The Yiddish songs, 
however, form her speciality and the four present examples 
of these (40003-4 A and B, 10in., 3s.) are quite in her most 
humorous and characteristic manner. In the Russian things 
she is—like others; in the Yiddish—like Isa Kremer. The 
records bring these features out with absolute truthfulness to 
the original, and that is all they need to recommend them. 


The remainder (all 10in., 3s.) are sung in Yiddish. Morris 
Goldstein presents his with chorus (40002 A and B) in a 
merry display of noisy good humour. Aaron Lebedeff (40001 
Aand B) recalls certain touches of early Offenbach by his Hebrew 
wail of sorrow in a kind of Slavonic volkslied (nearly everything 
in D minor), with a polka rhythm that would do for a two-step 
sounding strangely like jollity in a minor mood. His mixture 
of tragic and comic is undeniably clever. The same sort of 
thing, only rather more commonplace, is heard in D. Medoff’s 
Mein Shikzal (40006 A). In addition, there are two instru- 
mental records (40007 A and B) done by Abe Katzman’s Bess- 
arabian Orchestra, one a Jewish potpourri, the other entitled 
Erinerung fun Kishnev. Both are lively and brimming over 
with local colour. 

The new Jewish records now issued by Columbia stand in a 
different category. They are most of them reproductions 
of serious or synagogue music, whilst including several 
traditional pieces sung in Yiddish that are among the most 
interesting to be heard to-day. In the forefront of these I 
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place the four records made cn two discs (9453 and 9455, 
12in., 4s. 6d. each) by Cantor G. Sirota, whose magnificent 
tenor is worthy of comparison with some of the finest voices 
on the operatic stage. He manages it, moreover, like an 
artist ; while his cultured style is as pure in its tradition as 
the music he sings—ornaments of every description being 
executed with the utmost sureness and ease. On the first 
dise the Hili, Eili, is given in Yiddish with orchestra; the 
Hatikvah in Hebrew with choir and organ—this last, with its 
strong rhythmical beat, a delicious old tune. The orchestral 
settings of Schomoch vatismach Zion and the Reitsch on the 
second disc, also conducted by 8. Alman, are quite modern, 
but extremely fine, the solo effects in the latter displaying 
the Cantor’s powers to the fullest advantage. These are 
also, of course, sung in Hebrew ; while a vivid contrast to them 
is afforded by the two folk songs (9458, 12in.) rendered in 
Yiddish with a telling, bright tenor voice by Cantor Mordechay 
Hershman, which are unmistakably of Polish origin. The 
first of these is an amusing polka melody with a quaint refrain ; 
the second also a lively dance tune, in course of which the 
singer contrives at least once to touch a high C. The recording 
of all these items is faultless. 

The others of the group are performed by a body known as 
the London Jewish Male-Voice Choir, excellently trained and 
led by Isadore Berman. Precise and accurate in all their 
numerous “ effects,” they are invariably in tune and steady 
as a rock. One notes the many quaint passages with bouche 
fermée and the characteristic solo bits in the traditional 
Yiddish piece entitled The Eternal Question (9456, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), coupled with which is another humorous one called 
Rabbi—apparently a story of school routine. Both are 
admirably done. Another contrast is revealed in 9457, a 
beautiful Hebrew prayer, very sad and plaintive, for the New 
Year, with it being associated a curious old joyful anticipatory 
chorus, When the Messiah comes. Quite a delightful number 
is this last, and especially noticeable in it is the frequent 
bouche fermée effect that seems to be peculiar to the Yiddish 
as distinguished from the purely Hebrew method. Two 
10in. discs (4925-6, 3s. each) of four pieces, in Yiddish and 
unaccompanied, are likewise of extraordinary interest. They 
are mostly serious, but all are characteristic in the extreme, 
while the last, The Rabbi’s Dance, with verse after verse of 
singularly varied treatment and bizarre contrasts, is one of the 
most fascinatingly weird things I have ever listened to. 
Altogether a wonderful series ! 

HERMAN KLEIN. 





FROM LAHORE (INDIA) TO 
ALFRED IMHOF. 








“August 14, 1928. 


‘“*] should like to say that I appreciate the way 
“‘you treat your overseas clients more than I can 
“possibly express in a formal letter. I have never 
“had such prompt, reliable and willing service 
‘from any home firm, and I do quite a lot of buying 


“by post.” 
The above extract from a recent letter supplies an 
interesting comment upon Alfred Imhof’s announce- 


ment on Page viii of this issue. 
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CHORAL 
PARLOPHONE. 


Robert Watson (barytone) with chorus and _ orchestra : 
Devon, O Devon and Outward Bound from Stanford’s 
Songs of the Sea. E.10745 (12in., 4s. 61.). 

The Sieber Choir: Wer hat dich du schéner Wald (What 
come over yon lovely forest?) and Es ist bestimmt in 
Gottes Rat (Jt is God’s Decree) (Mendelssohn). E.10759 
(12in., 4s. 6d.) 

One’s first thought about the Songs of the Sea record is how 
unlucky, H.M.V. having just published the whole cycle com- 
plete. But if you are opulent—or keen enough, you should 
certainly get this as well. But even that is not necessary ; 
you can buy this, with practically no financial loss, instead of 
the Devon, O Devon in the H.M.V. series, where it is paired 
with an outside makeweight song whose only value is for an 
object lesson of comparison. I certainly consider this Parlo- 
phone the better, altogether (though Dr. Sargent is not con- 
ducting, and in fact orchestra and conductor are unnamed). 
Perhaps Watson’s words are not quite so clear as Dawson’s in 
Devon, and Outward Bound is somewhat loud throughout. 
Devon is, of course, very short for a 12-inch, and incidentally 
if you let your record run to the final groove you will hear a 
few soft ‘“‘ noises off.” 

The Sieber Choir is, I think, another German Choir new to 
us ; and The Irmler Choir will have to exert themselves more 
than ever—particularly, in tackling more solid stuff than they 
have been wont. Indeed, these are not even Mendelssohn at 
his highest inspiration ; but at least they are sound and solid, 
if very sober. To tell the truth, I can’t remember a single 
German choral record which would not have been child’s 
play to any respectable English choir (possibly excepting last 
June’s brilliant Bruckner). But we are getting some worth- 
while music which we shouldn’t otherwise, and its German 
authenticity is a quite definite advantage ; and in The Sieber 
Choir and some others we find excellent attack, an evident 
responsiveness to the conductor’s far from stodgy ideas, and 
a tone which satisfies our critical ears. On this record intona- 
tion is occasionally just a little faulty. 


H.M.V. 

The Choir of the Temple Church, London, with organ 
(Organist and conductor, G. Thalben Ball): Anthem, 
Blessed be the God and Father (S. S. Wesley). C.1541 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Eton College Musical Society, with organ: Eton Boating 
Song (Captain A. H. Drummond, arr. Kaps). Three 
Etonians—-R. G. Rowe, D. McKenna, K.S., M. McKenna, 
K.S.,. unaccompanied : When the cock begins to crow 
(Pureell), B.2774 (10in., 3s.) 

Perhaps this is the Temple Choir’s best record so far, though 
popular taste will probably not agree. S. 8S. Wesley’s church 
music may be less strong than his father’s (Samuel), and may 
(some of it, anyhow) fade rather ; but it generally has some 
of the old dignity (hardly the old grandeur), and little or no 
real mawkishness. The weakest part of this anthem is the 
middle section (the solo), and it is the weakest in perform- 
ance. Otherwise the performance is very fair, though the usual 
gentility and exaggerated verbal expression instead of musical 
interpretation weaken still further. The rhythmic, declama- 
tory phrases at the opening of the last section are quite devoid 
of rhythm and declamation, through entire lack of bite (largely 
a matter of speed). The recording is not quite up to par. 
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I should bow to an Etonian’s opinion of the Eton Boating 
Song record. As a matter of fact, one has told me that the 
arrangement used here is *‘ wrong.’ All I can say is that per- 
sonally (as it happens, an hour-and-a-half after playing it) 
I find, and find pleasure in finding, not only the tune, with its 
gentle swing, still keeping me company, but also I hear it as 
sung on the record—a mellow, unviolent unison. Words, 
however, are not to be followed. But this treatment of the 
boisterous, brilliantly funny Purcell Trio | must protest against 
with all the faint noise | can make. This is not Henry Purcell, 
and it’s enough to send him back for ever to his premature 
grave. Purcell is nearly always, even when naive, finished and 
stylish ; and to kill him all you need ever do is to give him a 
small dose of gentility--not to say a whole bottle! I feel sure 
these Three Etonians would have made a far better job of it 
if told to sing it exactly as they liked. If anyone dares dispute, 
I challenge him with their final ** Pinch her, pinch her, black 
and blue,” which is like the B.B.C. Epilogue. Anyhow, in 
a piece in which the words are everything, hardly one is to be 
heard, 


The Lay Vicars of Westminster Abbey (unaccompanied 
men’s quartet): The Little Sandman (German, arr. West) 
and Stars of the Summer Night (Cruickshank). B.2781 
(10in., 3s.). 


The Little Sandman is actually a delightful men’s quartet, 
and also that if anything still rarer thing, a delicious children’s 
record. The tune, attributed to West by the label, is of 
course the German nursery song which is most familiar in 
Brahms’s solo version. This arrangement is fairly elaborate, 
yet not inapt; I particularly like the last two verses. The 
performance is excellent, every word is clear, and I again 
remark that the bass of this Quartet is one of many evidences 
that Russia has by no means a monopoly of basses. The 
other piece is of the most mawkish type. 


COLUMBIA. 

Colne Orpheus Glee Union (unaccompanied men’s choir), 
conducted by Luther Greenwood : O Thou Whose Beams 
(Ossian’s Hymn, set by Sir John Goss) and Come, 
bounteous May (R. Spofforth). 1987 (10in., 3s.) 

Ossian’s Hymn is perhaps better in a rugged setting for men 
than it would be in any other. Sir John Goss had more in 
him than any other known English organist-composer of last 
century. and there is virility and strength in this hymn, as 
there emphatically is in this fine Choir’s performance. 
Reginald Spofforth was the composer of the naive but fresh 
and immensely popular Hail, smiling morn. Come, bounteous 
May is perhaps a little less lively. Words on both sides are 
exceptionally clear. Altogether another of the few good 
men’s voices records. 


METROPOLE. 
Emory University Glee Club (male voices), unaccompanied. 
Go down Moses (Negro Spiritual, arr. Curtis-Burlin) and 
Ah ain’t gwine study war no mo’ (Civil War Song) (1061) 


Water Boy (Negro Slave Song, arr. A. Robinson and M. H. 
Dewey) and Selected Quartet of the Club in The Mosquito 
and The Story of a Tack (1066). Two 10in., 3s. each. 


Surely noone’sattention can need calling to these two discs, 
after last month’s interestingly detailed interview with the 
Club’s conductor. But however topical and general the 
subject, | can here only touch on the one or two important 
points. I remarked some months ago that negro spirituals 
are genuine folk-songs—that the indisputable originals of 
many have been found in primitive Africa. Are the negro 
harmonisations, even if now influenced by European harmony, 
originally authentically “‘ folk” ?° (We have sure evidence, 
from a twelfth-century chronicler, that the Welsh people of 
his time sang in parts ; and some savage races use instrumental 
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harmony—generally, | think, a primitive vamping, however.) 
Burleigh himself, in his negro spiritual arrangements, uses the 
most conventional, saccharine contemporary harmony ; and 
these Emory versions are on perfectly familiar lines. They 
do, however, most certainly seem to vindicate Dr. Dewey’s 
claim of ‘resisting the influence of Broadway’; they are, 
harmonically, very simple, and contain hardly a single jarring 
note. But for the interpretation I am bound to admit that, 
with the best will in the world, I have failed to be roused by 
them. The performances have the technical perfection and 
absolute certainty of, say, our Gresham Singers ; but however 
much these negro songs may be “living things” for the 
**Emory Boys,” no white man, even a soloist, will ever sing them 
unless he is really exceptionally fired by them spiritually. I 
can fortunately plead my enthusiasm for (almost worship of) 
Paul Robeson, especially in view of the interview with him 
which also appeared last month. One more important point : 
these interpretations are generally so very slow indeed, that 
there is no feeling of movement whatever—how, then, can 
one be roused by them ? 
C. M. CRABTREE. 





SONGS 
BRUNSWICK. 
Eric Marshall (barytone), in German: Die Mainacht (7'he 
May Night. Brahms) and Die Lorely (Liszt). 20070 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Edith Mason (soprano) with orchestra: From the Land of the 
Sky-blue Water (Eberhart, Cadman) and Mighty lak’ a 
rose (Nevin). 10263 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


I don’t think any record of Brahms’s Die Mainacht, by 
any singer of any country, will ever give me a better impression 
than this. A fine, sympathetic, understanding performance is 
completed by a voice which sounds as if it had been created 
specially to sing this song. And Eric Marshall’s voice is better 
recorded than even on the last record of his that I reviewed ; 
perhaps even his voice itself is better than ever; in Die 
Lorely (sic) there is a superb top A flat. This is probably about 
the best thing Liszt ever wrote; very different from the 
Brahms, hardly to be considered equal to it. perhaps, but a 
fine dramatic piece which Marshall realises to the full. After 
all this, it’s obvious that Marshall seems to have at last 
made a clean sweep of the influence of drawing-room ballad 
style. 

There were good things to be said of an Edith Mason record 
last July ; but of this very loud one, while “ crude ” or “‘ harsh”’ 
seems hardly true, very garish is perhaps the best description 
of both singing and recording. If more need be said, Miss 
Mason’s diction is not good enough for us, and the songs are of 
the all-too-familiar class. 


H.M.V. 
Percy Heming (barytone): The Arrow and the Song (Balfe) 
and Flower of the Desert (Lohr). B.2763 (10in., 3s.). 


Mavis Bennett (soprano), accompanied by Gerald Moore : 
Orpheus with his lute (Sullivan) and The Wren (Benedict). 
B.2762 (10in., 3s.). 


Walter Glynne (tenor) : I love the moon (Rubens), with violin 
obbligato played by Marjorie Hayward, and Jeunesse 
(Barry). B.2761 (10in., 3s.). 
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Peter Dawson (bass-barytone), accompanied by Gerald 
Moore: Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree and The Delaware’s 
Farewell (Capel). B.2759 (10in., 2s.). 


Noel Eadie (soprano), in French, with orchestra: Hindu 
Song (from Sadko) and Hymn to the Sun (from The Golden 
Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakov). C.1542 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


If any man has the courage to search through the whole of 
Balfe, he might find a better song than The Arrow and the Song ; 
but I doubt it. What we are generally pleased to dismiss 
nowadays as, say, sanctimonious, has more than a hint of 
dignity, almost nobility, in Percy Heming’s treatment—an 
unusual restraint, and such qualities as long phrasing (is the 
joining of the first two phrases pictorial ?). But while as a 
record of the song this is a winner, that does not mean that 
Heming is at his very best. He uses just a little too unvaried 
dark tone, from which his diction also might suffer. And is he 
in very best form ? I faney not quite—especially as we don’t 
get quite his usual magnificent stream of sound even in the 
L6hr, where no restraint could possibly be wanted. And 
if I've over-praised the Balfe, comparison with the L6hr will 
at least extenuate. 

Mavis Bennett's Sullivan song will be found compared with 
Dora Labbette’s (Columbia). The Wren is, of course, of the 
Lo, here the gentle lark type—-a competition with the flute in 
agility (there is no serious rivalry in altitude, though Miss 
Bennett takes plenty of top C’s without noticing). Someone 
once called her the English Galli-Curci. There are certainly 
few living singers whose voices flow out so effortlessly ; and 
there might be no limit, humanly speaking, to her coloratura 
achievement. At present, however, certain faults continue : 
scooping and lack of rhythm, and lack of dynamic control 
(partly breath-control, partly mental-control, I think). And, 
of course, you won't expect to distinguish one single English 
word in this song. 

It is just possible, given the most sensitive taste, for a song 
with violin obbligato to be a real work of art; and Miss 
Hayward can be relied on to do all that the violinist can to make 
it so. H.M.V. have shown fine policy in engaging her for the 
task (for this is the second such record in two months). The 
actual music of the violin part of J love the moon is a pleasant 
surprise (is it Rubens, or Miss Hayward, or who ?); and 
what with the playing of it, and the singing of the song, most 
of us, if honest, can’t avoid an impression of at least a hint of 
sincerity in the song, after all. And it’s particularly good to 
be able to think that Walter Glynne is rising above the English 
tenor’s mournfulness. He even finds a little virility possible 
in Jeunesse; and in that song itself there is even a touch of 
character at the end (though Glynne starts flat on the last note). 


The two Capel songs are not, perhaps very well known. 
They belong to the less sublime sections of Peter Dawson's 
repertory, and may be appreciated by keen devotees of the 
average “serious ”’ film. That Dawson puts them across with 
maximum effect need hardly be said. 


This is, | think, Noel Hadie’s first record, and I must say 
it deserves a remarkably good sale. The choice was bold, 
one thinks—-these two immensely popular Rimsky-Korsakof 
songs would need to be outstandingly well done to justify it. 
Well, I only find one other record of the two together—Galli- 
Curci’s. (If there are others, Miss Eadie’s will compare well 
with them.) The conventional-minded will immediately 
conclude there can be no comparison. Probably Miss 
Kadie’s are less finished (especially the Hindoo Song, which is 
not in the least oriental—-the scale-work is far too like a 
piano), but in care and correctness and clean precision she will 
not be beaten. Perhaps she is somewhat cold. But at any 
rate, she has provided a fine bargain in this low-priced 
recording, especially remembering the good orchestra, without 
which these songs are nething. The Hymn to the Sun is 
particularly good. 
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COLUMBIA. 

Dora Labbette (soprano): Orpheus with his lute (Shakespeare, 
Sullivan) and Danny Boy (The Londonderry Air, words 
by Weatherly). 9479 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 

This is one of the best records Dora Labbette has made. Of 
all the records of the ’Derry Air none has ever seemed to me to 
rise nearer tothe greatnessof thetune. Miss Labbette has most 
certainly made it her own; and her song, with all its beauty: 
and tenderness, says more than all the full-blooded emotional 
things which robuster singers make of it. About this now 
world-wide tune I have just heard, on the authority of the 
well-known Irishman, Mr. Samuel Leighton, a fact which gives 
the lie to perhaps all published ‘* arrangements,” and certainly 
is not generally known. The tune is really ‘“* pentatonic,” 
with the seventh note of the ordinary major scale added ; in 
other words, the fourth note of the scale should be absent. 
The first time this note occurs, read the second of the scale, 
the second time the fifth. The repetition of the last note 
(found in some arrangements) is original—it is, of course, an 
Irish characteristic. With rare exceptions, such as this of 
the *Derry Air, Miss Labbette is best suited by exactly the 
Orpheus with his lute type (at the end of which she again gets 
real beauty): pleasant, not too deep or big, but musicianly 
and not, as music, trite or cheap—-one of the few well-known 
non-humorous Sullivan songs which need not be burnt alive. 
Really there is nothing more to be said of Miss Labbette’s 
singing of it, except the detail that her intonation just at the 
end, and at several earlier moments, though not offensive, is 
not absolutely perfect. Mavis Bennett's record (listed, and 
with the other side reviewed, under H.M.V.) many will want 
to compare both for price and for the respective companion 
songs. Miss Bennett’s is not a bargain in the way of being 
just as good; it is frankly not. But it will probably satisfy 
most people’s demands. What she most needs at present is 
firm grip. And in this song, just when she really should take 
her time (just before the end) she is perfunctory, almost 
peremptory. 


John Coates (tenor), accompanied by Gerald Moore: It 
was a lover and his lass (Morléy), Diaphenia (Whitaker) 
and O, mistress mine (Cripps). 4985 (10in., 3s.) 

General Rejoicings ! Scenes of Wild Enthusiasm! Really, it 
takes a Late Night Final to announce adequately the return of 
John Coates to the lists, especially when he leads off with 
Morley’s It was a lover and his lass, putting into it even more 
John Coates than the best of us could anticipate. Sometimes 
one thinks he’s going to carry the rest of the song lightly on 
his voice without another breath. Then, of course, that this 
is Diaphenia’s most piquant setting no-one could possibly 
overlook while John Coates is singing it. The O, mistress 
mine has, very broadly speaking, the Quilter outlook, or, 
perhaps still more, Lisztian; though not so fully-flavoured, 
very pleasant. Anyhow, it lets us hear some of John Coates’s 
stronger singing; and all through Columbia are to be very 
highly congratulated indeed on recording practically un- 
touched and unclouded John Coates’s quality, which is itself 
almost as captivating as his singing. And all at one of the 
cheapest 10in. prices. By the bye, Mr. Coates uses one of the 
modern editions of the Morley, in which is “‘ corrected” a 
small but subtle and delicious typical touch of rhythm—typical 
of the several hundred supremely fine English songs of Morley 
and his contemporaries. 


REGAL. 

Henry Millidge (barytone) : Eleanore (Mackay and Coleridge- 
Taylor), and with violin obbligato, Now sleeps the crimson 
petal (Tennyson and Quilter). G.9170 (10in., 2s. 6:1.) 

Since when has Henry Millidge been a tenor, as says the 

label ? He is one of the best English barytones, and that is 
saying a great deal. This is in truth as fine a bargain as ever 
came from John Thorne in the past. I would say it was 
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more—the best record therefever was of Eleanore, if only he had 
let the lady sweep him off his feet—which he certainly has not. 
Again, he should be, but isn’t, carried away, though differently, 
in the Quilter (which the obbligato detracts from rather than 
adds to—though it is remarkably tastefully played. The 
violinist must be named). As usual, too, Quilter is denied his 
little touch in the penultimate phrase. Millidge has the musical 
instinct and quite possibly the voice to equal any living 
barytone. All he yet needs is a little more musical exyerience 
(in general, not merely singing), and to live his songs. He 
is short of a Plunkett Green standard. But don’t forget that 
this is one of the last few months’ best records. 


PARLOPHONE. 
Kate Winter (soprano): The Lass with the delicate air 
(Arne) and There are fairies at the bottom of our garden 
(Liza Lehmann). R.174 (10in., 3s.). 


Stanford’s Songs of the Sea. Robert Watson, Chorus and 
Orchestra. See Choral Reviews. 


It is only a few hours since I was listening to Kate Winter 
at Queen’s Hall, and my impression of this record is that her 
voice is reproduced quite as well as most sopranos, and, in fact, 
that her production, which if easy and free is unequal and 
certainly not finished yet, is rather flattered here. _Of the 
Arne I wrote at full length some few months ago, because it 
seems as if we are losing all discrimination and appreciation of 
this type of work. For instance, Miss Winter’s Arne will 
please almost everybody, and indeed it is probably the best 
record there is of the song ; yet any professional instrumentalist 
playing Mozart like this would have no reputation whatever. 
And this type of vocal music, even if Arne is not Mozart, 
wants all the delicate phrasing, neat and graceful ornamenta- 
tion, and general musicianliness, that Mozart does. When 
does it get it ? However, Miss Winter is every bit good enough 
and better than anyone else, for the Lehmann, if that holds 
any interest for you. But whatever you do with it, don’t 
play it to the children; it will not help to make them 
‘* musical.” 


ZONOPHONE. 


Albert Richardson (bass): The Old Sow (traditional) unac- 
companied, and Buttercup Joe (traditional) with paino. 
5178. (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Foster Richardson (bass) with orchestra: Four Indian Love 
Lyrics (Woodforde-Finden) ; Less than the dust and Till 
I awake (5172), The Temple bells and Kashmiri Song 
(5173). (Two 10in., 2s. 6d. each). 


The Old Sow is definitely a novelty in the gramophone world. 
It is one of the most broadly humorous of characteristic 
English nonsense folk songs. And it has full advantage in 
being unaccompanied (indeed, much of its attraction is in 
the startingly vivid mimicry of the old sow’s utterances). 
But whereas Albert Richardson is delightfully at ease in this, 
his spacious pauses don’t fit in the accompanied Buttercup 
Joe. But indeed if Buttercup Joe also is a real folk-song, 
my ears have been sadly stopped by the conventional accom- 
paniment. Could Albert Richardson give us more real folk- 
songs—some. at least, with a little more meat (ham or other- 
wise) in them than The Old Sow? It should be interesting. 

We already know Foster Richardson in Woodforde-Finden, 
and all who like the other records, and most who think this 
is Oriental Art, will approve his Indian Love Lyrics. But if 
I must criticise them seriously, I must remark that, while 
his diction is excellent, and in a straightforward way he “ gets 
across,’ there is little or no live interpretation, and much bad 
phrase-breaking. The recording is not of the very best, and 
the orchestration seems vulgar, though it’s difficult to say 
that that also is not largely recording. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


BAND RECORDS 


All interested in military band music should make a point 
of reading a very sensible and well-informed article in the 
August-September number of that excellent little monthly 
The Dominant. Mr. Gordon Jacob in this article, which is 
called ** Scoring for Military Band,” says: ‘‘ It must always 
be remembered that the military band is essentially an outdoor 
combination, and it is therefore necessary to aim always at a 
good sonorous (not necessarily loud) ensemble. The middle 
octaves must be kept ‘well nourished’ ...”’ and again: 
* What style should one adopt in writing for military band 7 
It should be bold and diatonic on the whole (modal if you like) 
rather than atmospheric and chromatic, definite in form 
rather than mystically meandering, concord should be present 
in larger quantities than dissonance, and, above all, it should 
possess a great deal of contrapuntal interest.””. Although Mr. 
Jacob is speaking of original compositions what he says 
applies with almost equal force to arrangements and is well 
exemplified in a record of a selection for Verdi’s La Traviata 
played by Creatore’s Band on H.M.V. C.1530. This record is 
an English pressing of a Victor record which I reviewed in 
November last. High as was my praise for the American 
record, that for the English pressing must be a shade higher 
on account of the better surface. 

Two other good 12in. records are those in the latest Columbia 
supplement. The first is by the Grenadier Guards Band, who 
seem to be perfectly at home in any kind of music and who play 
two Waldteufel Waltzes, Les Patineurs and Les Sirénes (9463) 
with almost as much delicacy and abandon as a first-class 
Viennese orchestra. This is a really remarkable piece of work 
for a military band. The other record is by the Royal Guards 
Band, who play the Tannhduser March and the solid, rather 
four-square Coronation March trom Meyerbeer’s The Prophet 
(9464). The playing of this band, a record by which I lave 
not heard for a long time, is firm and incisive and the recording 
is excellent. The drums, both side and kettle, are particularly 
well recorded. 

Of the two 10in. records received this month that by the 
Parlophone Massed Bands is easily the best. Old Comrades 
and Florentine marches receive a new lease of life in this record 
(E.6053) which is a marvellous production. I wish that a 
record of music calling for more finesse could be made by the 
same band and under the same conditions. Perhaps such a 
record will be forthcoming ere long. 

A record I cannot commend from any point of view is 
Zonophone No. 5153 made by the Black Diamonds Band. 
If this record had been unlabelled and anyone had offered 
to bet me that it had been made by a concertina band | 
should not have dared to risk much money on it. This is 
mainly the fault of the recording, but some colour is lent to 
the illusion by the very ragged character of the playing. 
Fortunately the selections contained on this record are of no 
moment. The Last Good-bye is a sentimental effusion with no 
positive and precious few negative merits. The Gypsy 
Dance, on the reverse, is a trifle better mainly because some of 
it is borrowed or stolen. 

A Radio “ Big-Eight ”’ containing a selection of Leslie Stuart's 
Songs (865) played by the Seots Guards Band is wonderful 
value for money. The recording is good and the selection is 
very attractive. This record will conjure up memories of 
Eugene Stratton, of musical comedies that by comparison with 
those of to-day should be called comic operas, and of many 
other pleasant things. 

Two excellent H.M.V. records have arrived at the last minute. 
C.1540 is another record by Creatore’s Band who play this 
time a selection from Cavalleria Rusticana. From the purely 
recording aspect this record has claims to be considered the 
best yet made by this band. The playing, as we expect, is 
good, but there are one or two ragged edges caused by uneven 
release which I do not remember in previous records. The 


arrangement of this selection is good average work, but not 
outstandingly good and the interpretation is entirely personal. 
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To my mind, Creatore’s tempi are too slow and the whole 
reading is rather spoilt by a too conscious striving after effect. 
The other record (B.2778) is by the United States Navy Band 
who play Anchors Aweigh and All Hands Marches. This is a 
good band and sounds to be a pretty big one. The former, 
which is dedicated to ‘‘ Class of 1907 U.S. Naval Academy”’, 
is the better side of the two and contains some particularly 
good piccolo playing. It also contains a chorus sung very 
vigorously, if not tunefully, but I cannot make out the words 
except in the “ Naval war-whoop” which is yelled with great 
gusto. All Hands is described as a March, but is really a 
medley of well-known airs, and as such is not very flattering to 
Rear-Admiral Leigh of the U.S. Navy, to whom it is dedicated, 
and whom one would have thought worthy of the dedication of 
a more original composition. This thought may have occurred 
to the “composer,” and account for his anonymity on the 
record label. The unison clarinet playing is very fine. 

Two other belated arrivals, from the Regal Company this 
time, include the first brass band record I have heard for 
some time. A _ selection from Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha 
Ballet Music (No. G.9166) does not sound very promising 
material, but as arranged by Mr. W. Halliwell and played by 
the St. Hilda Colliery Band it is very attractive. The playing 
is delicate and refined and a particularly pleasing feature 
is the wonderful security of the many high notes. The 
arranger has made considerable use of mutes in an effective 
and legitimate way. 

The other record (No. G.1048) contains a selection called 
Loving Cup Memories, the character of which is indicated by 
the title. This is played by the Silver Stars Band with the 
assistance, in the opening and closing items, of a soloist and 
choir. It is safe to prophecy a big sale for this record, though 
it does not display the band at its best. Drink to me only with 
thine eyes is played rather cursorily and Drinking is not played 
by any means as well as I have heard it played on numerous 
occasions by the trombone soloists of some of our best brass 
bands. The recording is full-bodied, but the band sound too 
‘brassy ’’ for a military band to my ears. 


W. A. C. 
“STRAINS THAT SWEET IN 
ZION GLIDE ” 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. ©.1555 to 1560 
Scottish Church Service, at St. Columba’s 
Scotland), Pont Street. 


(12in., 27s.). 
(Church of 


This is a simple Scots service, given, as Dr. Fleming says in 
his prayer, ‘‘ after the manner and spirit of our forefathers,’ 
to recall ‘‘ the simple faith and tender memories of childhood.” 
There are metrical psalms, paraphrases, prayers, and com- 
munion hymns, soberly and sweetly sung by the choir (only), 
under the direction of T. Arnold Fulton. It is to be hoped 
that none will frown upon the use of these last, as Embro Hie 
Kirk was frowned upon when, in Stevenson’s words, “ her 
human hymn-books on the board ’’ she displayed. I mind 
well the time, in the North of Ireland, when “ human hymns ” 
were considered, if not exaetly ‘‘ unfaithful to the Lord,” 
atleast ‘‘ no’ quite the thing.” 
say, with Burns, that “‘They chant their artless notes in 
simple guise.”” There is no attempt to make a performance of 
the service. Though I should have liked to hear the con- 
gregation, yet this singing will sufficiently help all who are so 
inclined, to ‘‘ tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim.” 
Imagination must supply the Covenanting fire and fervour. 
The records will be serviceable to many, not least to invalids 
and those in distant places who like to renew the strength of that 
tie of religion which has been so grand a power for good in the 
making of true Scots folk. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


Of the singers it is pleasant to 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The reviewer is not to be wooed with the tunes that he has 
already heard on a score of records, but the public apparent 
still suecumbs : and it is enough to say that Jesse Crawfo: 
(H.M.V. B.2792), Leslie James (H.M.V. B.2811), Frank West- 
field’s Orchestra (Parlo. E.6068), the Brunswick Concert 
Orchestra (Bruns. 3833), the Rosé Trio (Parlo. R.172), the 
Schwiller Octet (Radio 864) and Emilio Colombo (Electron 
X.536) do their bit without flinching. It is, however, still 
possible to startle a reviewer ; as, for instance, by luring him 
to listen to the Victoria Trio in a waltz and a polka (Zono. A.343, 
12in., 4s.) without warning him that the trio are an accordion, 
a banjo and a double bass, or to the Hallelujah Chorus and 
Gounod’s Vision of Joan of Arc played by Paul Mania on a 
grand organ, with trumpets to reinforce it (Parlo. E.10760, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). The late Mr. Barnum would have seen that 
there was money in these freaks. 

Lovers of Hawaiian records should not miss Lei Lani by 
Ferera’s Hawaiian Quintette (Imp. 1939, Is. 6d.), which is 
out of the common; and the other September Imperials in 
my list by Adrian Schubert’s Concert Orchestra (1938) and 
Gandino and his Salon Orchestra (1937, 1936) are really most 
impressive at the price; while at ls. 3d. Herman Finck’s 
Melodious Memories are a capital investment (Radio 847). 

This month we get a Tales of Hoffmann Selection from the 
Edith Lorand Orchestra (Parlo. E.10752, 12in., 4s. 6d.) very 
good with a soft needle, and two seductive waltzes from the 
Orchestra Mascotte with Edith Lorand (Parlo. R.191, 3s.); 
de Groot (H.M.V. B.2757, 3s.); the New Light Symphony 
Orchestra in a La Bohéme Selection (H.M.V. C.1545, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) for those who have not got the complete H.M.V. 
album of the opera; the Opéra-Comique Orchestra in the 
Overture and Entracte, Act 4, of Carmen (Parlo. R.192, 3s.) ; 
Debroy Somers’ Band (Col. 9482, 12in., 4s. 6d.) in a delightful 
** Good News ”’ Selection. 

Perhaps the Russian Balalaika Orchestra in Caucasia and a 
Russian Pot-pourri (Parlo. R.195, 3s.), a sensitive playing of 
two tunes from ‘“ Blue Eyes”’ by the Scala Salon Orchestra 


(Electron 0.254, 3s.), the Merton Orchestra in Japanese 
Lantern Dance and Cinderellas Wedding (Parlo. E.6054, 


2s. 6d.), Paul Whiteman’s version of the gruesome Chloe 
(H.M.V. C.1548, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and Herman Finck’s Schubertiana 
on two first-rate records (Col. 9480-1, 12in., 4s. 6d. each), 
are the most uncommon successes in this group. The Casano 
Wireless Octette play Kreisler’s Liebesleid as if it were Liebeslied 
(as on the label) but do well with Dvo‘ak’s Slavonic Dance 
No. 10 (Metropole 1053, 3s.); the Major Bowes Trio in two 
tunes by Victor Herbert (Parlo. R.190, 3s.) seem an unnecessary 
importation from New York; and I am slightly disappointed 
by Raie da Costa with Concert Orchestra in When day is done 
and Sweetheart, I'm dreaming of you (Parlo. E.10748, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). She gets more support from the orchestra than she 
needs. 

Among the instrumentalists Reginald Foort has changed the 
New Gallery Wurlitzer organ for the Albert Hall organ, upon 
which he plays Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glory and the Doge’s 
March from Rosse’s Merchant of Venice (H.M.V. C.1529, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), with great effect. This might well have been a 10in. 
record. Besides the cinema throbbers already mentioned, 
there is Charles Saxby, always good (Zono. 5180, 2s. 6d.), Lew 
White in My Angel, the theme song of ‘ The Street Angel,” 
and Just like a Melody (or let us say very nearly)(Bruns. 3836, 
3s.) and Archie Parkhouse (Bruns. 193, 3s.) who is by no 
means at his best. Of the pianists, Raie da Costa plays neatly 
her own Razor Blades and Billy Mayerl’s Hollyhock (Parlo. 
R.189, 3s.), while Billy Mayerl plays his own Three Miniatures 
in Syncopation (Col. 4975, 3s.) which also have charm. It is 
a good thing to get the Entr’acte and Just Suppose from “‘ So 
this is Love’ recorded by the three deft pianists who always 
rouse the audience to enthusiasm by their ensemble (H.M.V. 
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B.2793, 3s.); but the piano duet by the Two Hoffmans 
of Blue River and The man I love (H.M.V. B.2802) is rather 
belated. 

What else % Notably A Bedside Story, told by Wish Wynne 
(H.M.V. B.2780, 3s.), a slum version of Red Riding Hood which 
has humanity as well as humour in it; and the perfectly 
adequate (o the point of genius) impression of this year’s 
Aldershot Tattoo in Tattoo Memories (H.M.V. C.1552, 12in., 
4s. 6d.. These should both be heard by everyone. 

PEPPERING. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Zonophone Records. 

John Coleman has a very pleasing tenor voice and his songs 
are also very nice to listen to. He gives us Two Eyes of Grey 
and I seek for thee in every flower (5171, 2s. 6d.). Maurice 
J. Gunsky sings us two ballads, Bell Brandon and With all her 
faults I love her still and I do not find him to my taste, he is 
too sickly (5177, 2s. 6d.). The same applies to Franklyn Baur 
in Just across the street from heaven and I’m away from the 
world when I'm away from you (5176, 2s. 6d.). I have heard 
many Ol Man Rivers, but none so unpleasant as the combina- 
tion of Maurice Elwin and a cinema organ, which is a pity, 
because Maurice Elwin sings it extraordinarily well, and all 
he needs is a good accompaniment (5175, 2s. 6d.). If you 
like Ramona, you will find the same artist’s rendering very 
nice, and, incidentally, the other side is very good too, 
Cobblestones (5174, 2s. 6d.). And now for an excellent effort 
by Clarkson Rose! Everyone will like Three Cheers for the 
Middle Classes and Chilly-pom-pom-pee (5181, 2s. 6d.). The 
Zonophone Light Opera Company are as good as can be in 
Vocal Gems from ** Ruddigore’’ and * Princess Ida.”’ This 
record will be 4s. well spent by all Gilbert and Sullivan lovers 
(A.342). 

H.M.V. 

“Good News ” is the show of the moment, and an excellent 
idea of it will be given by Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and their 
Orchestra and Male Chorus in Vocal Gems. Incidentally, 
the New Mayfair Orchestra give us on the other side that jolly 
tune, Fancy our meeting (C.1547, 4s. 6d.). I am sorry to 
to have to say that Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys are exceed- 
ingly disappointing in From Monday on and What price lyrics 
(B.2779, 3s.). Of course, the record of the month, that we 
have all been waiting for, is Dolores del Rio in Ramona, and it 
is sure to attract a great deal of interest. I can only say that 
it is not worth the 4s. 6d. asked for it, unless perhaps you are 
a “fan” (E.517). The Revellers make a welcome return in 
the “hit ” of ‘Good News,” The Varsity Drag. When one 
reflects that one has Jack Smith on the reverse side in The 
Best things in life are free, it is easy to see this record as a 
best-seller (B.2766, 3s.). Another splendid number is Gracie 
Fields in Jn the woodshed, she said she would (B.2782, 3s.). The 
next time you are at your dealers, be sure you don’t miss 
Frank Crumit (of Thanks for the Buggy Ride fame) in The 
song of the prune and Down in the cane break (B.2787, 3s.). 
Melville Gideon gives us just the sort of songs one expects 
from him. They are Worryin’ and Blue bird, sing me a song 
(B.2791, 3s.). 


The October issues of this company include one of the best 
records the Revellers have ever made. Everyone will like 
Narcissus and My mammy’s gone (B.2804). Ann Penn gives 
some marvellous imitations of the Houston Sisters, Nellie 
Wallace and Gwen Farrar (B.2810) and Gracie Fields is typical 
in How about me ? and Oh, you have no idea (B.2975). A very 
popular record is sure to be George Metaxa singing Chloe 
(B.2801), but IT was disappointed to find both Johnny Marvin 
and Gene Austin singing such sentimental numbers ; they are 
capable of much better stuff! (B.2786, B.2803). 
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Brunswick. 

Cotton and Morpheus are really one of the best couples we 
have heard for a long time. Go and hear them in Because 
my baby dont mean Maybe and That's my weakness now (3841, 
3s.). This Company has also quite a crop of songs from *‘ Good 
News.” They have made a mistake in getting Billy Milton 
to sing The Best things in life are free and Just imagine, because 
they are the sort of songs that must be sung by Americans 
(191, 3s.). Esther Walker’s Good News can be starred among 
the best of the month, and Banjo Buddy is not far behind in 
Lila (3818, 3s.). Harry Shalson completes the list with 
Lucky in Love and The Varsity Drag (192, 3s.). All we 
want now is for somebody to give us He’s a Lady's Man. 


Columbia. 

As might be expected, Layton and Johnstone easily have 
the best ‘** Good News” record. 4982, at 3s., one of the very 
best records for some months, has the Varsity Drag and The 
best things in life are free. Wonderful! The best adjective 
to apply to Ruth Etting is “* quaint,’ and perhaps one is being 
charitable even then—J must be dreaming and Bluebird, 
sing me a song (4974, 3s.). 

The late comers among this batch are nothing short of 
splendid. Top of the list comes Sophie Tucker in two excellent 
numbers, J know my baby is cheatin’ on me and Conversational 
Man (4995). Layton and Johnstone demonstrate once more 
their superiority by producing by far the best Ramona (4997) 
and Stay out of the South (4998). Incidentally this latter 
record has the song of the moment That's my weakness now 
on the reverse side. This number is also given us by Paul 
Whiteman, His Orchestra and Rhythm Boys. The latter also 
sing Wa-da-da (5006). Needlessto say both sides are first class. 
A charming record is 4996 with Ukulele Ike singing Just like a 
melody out of the sky and Anything you say. The Columbia list 
is woundup on a different note—in other words, Billy Bennett 
in his well-known The Idol’s tongue (9469). 


Edison Bell. 

This Company are represented by The Admirals, and very 
adequately, in Westward Bound and Love Lies (11672A, 
2s. 6d.). Surely Fay Compton’s record of The Man I Love 
and Dear, on a night like this (0245) could have been issued a 
little earlier. Both the songs are so prettily sung that it is a 
pity they are not a little more up-to-date. 


Winner. 

I dislike very much Spanish Rose and Juanita, sung by 
Chris Hall (4842, 2s.). However, Billy Elliott makes amends 
in Stay out of the South and Broken Dreams (4844, 2s.). He 
also gives us Watching for a bluebird and Just a little fond 
affection, which are sure to have a big sale (4843, 2s.). 


Parlophone. 

Noel Taylor, who, I think, is a newcomer to this series, is 
the kind of singer who brings down the house at a cinema, 
but is too sentimental for description. Perhaps you like that 
sort of thing; if so, | think you will prefer Little Mother on 
E.6057 to Dream River or Was it a dream ? on E.6058. Macy 
and Ryan are a little better in I’d rather cry over you (E.6059), 
but they have the misfortune to share the record with Noel 
Taylor! Ramona seems to be eternal, and all that can be said 
for this version is that John O’Grady has a better voice than 
most of the singers of this number. Just a little fond affection 
completes the disc (E.6060). Our old friend (I’m not sure J 
shouldn’t say enemy) Leslie Sarony attempts to amuse us by. 
pronouncing sausage “‘sausarge’”’ (E.6061). Robert Howe 
is good in No possible doubt whatever from the ‘‘ Gondoliers ”’ 
and When I was a lad from “ Pinafore’ (E.6062). Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh, seems to be one of the popular numbers of the 
day and, if you like it, you could do worse than hear Charles 
W. Hamp’s effort on E.6056. 
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This Company have produced at least one record that goes 
among the very best of the month, The Tampa Blue Five 
and Their Singer in Chloe (the song of the swamp) and, very 
nearly as good, Esther White on the reverse side in J still 
remember—do you? (R.183). Another of the eternals is 
After my laughter came tears aifd, this time, it is quite well 
sung by Lilian Morton. She also gives us That’s my mammy, 
which is an infinitely better number (R.188). If I hadn’t 
heard Sophie Tucker in He’s tall and dark and handsome, 1 
should almost be inclined to star Lily Lapidus (R.187). I 
really fail to understand how Noble Sissle can be a best-seller. 
He always seems bad to me, and this month is no exception. 
He sings Pickaninny Shoes and Sweetheart Memories (R.186). 


Metropole. 

The Three New Yorkers represent this Company in Henry's 
made a lady out of Lizzie and the Seven veils, and they are 
artists enough to make two rather indifferent songs worth 
hearing (1050). 

Actuelle. 

Willard Robison is perfect in St. Louis Blues and Blue River 
and he certainly joins the “star” list of the month (11560). 
Annette Hanshaw also goes amongst the best of the month 
with There must be a silver lining and I just roll along (11559). 
Altogether, a pretty good effort on the part of Actuelle. 


Imperial. 

I feel like the two Black Crows—Even if that was good, I 
wouldn’t like it—when I hear Leslie Sarony in In the Woodshed, 
she said she would. I know it only costs 1s. 6d., but if you 
want this song, pay 3s. and get Gracie Fields. It’s worth it. 
(1943). John Lever is quite passable in Just like a melody out 
of the sky and Get out and get under the moon (1942). Pat 
O’Dell gives us Blue bird, sing me a song and Since I met 
Mary Jane (1941) and at last, Talbot O’Farrell has sung one 
of his amusing numbers Murphy’s Museum, but the record is 
ruined by In the hush of the twilight on the other side (1944). 


Regal. 

Will Fyffe, the Scottish Comedian, is a good deal better this 
month in The Centenarian and The Gamekeeper (G.9171). 
There is not quite so much laughing! Lovers of Gilbert and 
Sullivan are given a couple of records by this company, both 
by the Regal Light Opera Company. There is one record from 
“The Yeoman of the Guard” (G.9169) and the other is from 


“The Mikado” (G.9168). 
T. M. 


Late News. 

A new make of record, the ‘“‘ Witton ” (12in., 5s.) introduces 
a new Italian dramatic lyric tenor, Antonio Notariello, on five 
records, with songs in Italian, Latin and English. Apart 
from the welcome originality of a firm like Messrs. Witton 
(of piano fame) starting operations with a group of records of 
this calibre, we may say, without waiting for our critics’ 
verdict, that Signor Notariello’s voice is well worth recording 
and, whatever that verdict may be, a vast public will find it, 
with the choice of songs and often the accompaniment of a 
violin or ’cello, as well as a piano, a revelation of singing and 
emotion. 

Other records which have arrived too late for review, one a 
delightful record of a Mozart Divertimento (No. 4) in 
five movements for flute, clarinet and bassoon, from 
Brunswick (80035), with other records by Godowsky and 
Albert Spalding and a number of light records and dances, 
including the charming soubrette from ‘‘ Good News,’’ Miss 
Zelma O’Neal in her “ Varsity Drag ”’ (3832). The new song 
“The inspiration is you,” a poor affair, comes first on two 
H.M.V. records played by Jack Hylton (B.5530) and sung by 
Morton Downey (B.2823), and the first record of the picturesque 
Chinese Syncopators in two fox-trots (B.5528). 

Lonpon Epriror. 
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DANCE 


NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate record 
on either side, two stars and one star represent descending 
order of merit. The class of playing is roughly indicated in 
brackets after the title: W=Waltz, H.W.=Hesitation Waltz, 
F.T. =Fox-trot, Ch.=Charleston in rhythmic style, Y.B.= 
Yale Blues, and Q.S.=Quick-step. 

Undoubtedly this month is another Paul Whiteman month, 
and I must say I have got much pleasure out of reviewing 
his records both for Columbia and also H.M.V. Let us hope 
we have more like this! 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 
Undoubtedly the tune of the moment is the Varsity Drag. 
Here we have an excellent record of it in slow rhythm, by 
Willard Robison and his Orchestra, with The Best Things in 
life are free (11562) (Quick F.T.) also from ‘‘ Good News ”’ 
on the other side. An excellent example of “ hot” playing 
is given by the ‘“‘ Whoopee ” Makers in East St. Louis toodle-oo 
(Slow F.T.) and Jubilee Stomp (Q.5S.). 
11561.—*Good News (F.T.) and **Zucky in love (‘ 
News ’’) (F.T.). (The Virginia Creepers). 

11563.—** There ain’t no sweet man worth the salt of my tears 
(Slow F.T.) and I’m riding to glory (Ch.) (Deep River 
Orchestra). 


Good 


BRUNSWICK (3s.) 

How excellent are the mid-month records! My only 
objection is that That’s my weakness now (Ch.) (3837) is 
backed by Just imagine from ‘‘ Good News,” which is not a 
great success here. However, Louis Katzman and his Kittens 
are as near perfect as could be desired in the Dance of the Blue 
Danube (F.T.) and Blue Idol (F.T.) (3815) and Hal Kemp and 
his Caroline Orchestra in Lovable (Ch.) and I don’t care (F.T.) 
(3821) and Bernie Cummins and his Orchestra in ’Cause I'm 
in love (Slow F.T.) and Out ’o town gal, a slow fox-trot with 
a first-rate chorus by the band (3827) are also in the first rank. 
The Six Jumping Jacks provide us with humour in Etiquette 
Blues and C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-0-p-l-e (3837). 
38381.—**Moonlight lane (H.W.) and Sweetheart lane (W.) 

(Joe Green’s Novelty Marimba Band). 





MRS. NEIL FERGUSSON 


(CERTIFICATED) 


The Studio: 9, HERTFORD ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Telephone : 


Mrs. Fergusson gives Absolutely Private Lessons in all 
the Latest Ballroom Dances, daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(later by appointment). Saturdays 10-1. 
Children’s Classes from 5 years. These classes are kept 

small to ensure individual attention. 

Teachers’ Lessons in any Ballroom Dance. 
carefully trained for teaching. 

CORRECT STYLE. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. HELPFUL METHOD. 


Grosvenor 3119. 


Pupils 
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COLUMBIA (3s.). 

Debroy Somers will bring joy to many people with two 
Hesitation Waltzes, Do you ? (5000) and Again (4976) ; these 
are backed by a fox-trot, In the hush of twilight and another 
waltz, I’m sorry. There is another perfect waltz by Paul 
Whiteman called Chiquita backed by one of the best fox-trots 
of the month, ’ Taint so, honey, ’taint so (4981) and his versions 
of two quiet fox-trots, I’d rather cry over you and In the evening 
(4980) are above criticism. Next to these records come two 
by Al Starita and the Piccadilly Players, two fox-trots Everyone 
knows me now and Since I met Mary Jane (5003) and two 
more good waltzes, Laugh, Clown, laugh and Some day you’ll 
be sorry (5005). Never have I come across such a good 
collection of waltzes on one list! 

4977.—** Lila (F.T.) and * Happy-go-lucky lane (F.T.) (Picca- 
dilly Players). 

4979.—** The best 
imagine (F.T.) (from 
Band) 


things in life are free (F.T.) and ** Just 
“Good News’) (Debroy Somers 


5001.—** There are eyes (F.T.) and * Just a voice (W.) (Jack 
Payne and his B.B.C. Orchestra). 


5004.—**Saskatchewan (Ch.) and *I found sunshine in your 
smile (W.) (Piccadilly Players Band). 

5007.—** Because my baby dont mean ‘** maybe*’ now (Ch.) 
and * Just like a melody that dropped from the sky {¥.T.) 
(Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). 


H.M.V. (3s.). 

Words fail me when I try to describe the excellence of these 
records! The band which has contributed so much to this 
achievement has gone over to Columbia, and the Paul Whiteman 
records in this list must be among the last to be issued by this 
Company. Of the five records by this genius of jazz issued 
this month, I think I like the Five Step, a rhythmic number 
with a most fascinating new rhythm, and Dancing Shadows 
(B.5511), a sprightly marionette type of tune, the best. but 
Lovable (Quick F.T.), Our bungalow of dreams (F.T., B.5509) 
(the latter is played by Frankie Masters and his Orchestra), 
My Angel, a fox-trot from the film ‘‘ Angela Mia,” and In my 
bouquet of Memories (F.T.) (B.5510) are all first-rate, and so 
are a slow fox-trot, Lovely Melody, with Johnny Johnson and 
his Staller Pennsylvanians playing Just across the street from 
heaven (F.T.) (B.5516)on the back, and Dixie Dawn (Slow F.T.) 
and There ain’t no sweet man worth the salt of my tears (Slow 
F.T.) (B.5515). English bands are well represented in this 
list by a most excellent Hesitation waltz, Nicolette and Low 
Down (F.T. (B.5512) by Ambrose and his May Fair Band, 
and Sweet Sue, just you (Slow F.T.) also by Ambrose, backed 
by Blue Butterfly (F.T.) (B.5508) by the Rhythm Band. 
Jack Hylton is shown at his very best in That’s my weakness 
now (Ch.) and Mississippi Melody (F.T.) (B.5520). 


B.5513.—** Blue Bird, sing me a song (Ch.) and ** Tokio (F.T.) 
(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra) 


B.5518.—** Because my baby don’t mean “ maybe” now (Ch.) 
and ** Just like a melody out of the sky (F.T.) (George Olsen 
and his Music). 


B.5521.—** Just a little fond affection (W.) and * Last night I 
dreamed you kissed me (F.T.) (Rhythm Band). 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 


_ The Lido Dance Band give us four well-played tunes from 
“ Good News,” namely, ’Varsity Drag (F.T.), Good News (F.T.) 
(G.9172), Lucky in Love (F.T.) and The best things in life 
are free (F.T.) (G.9173). The Raymond Band play Laugh, 
Clown, laugh (W.) and Happy-go-lucky lane (F.T.), and their 
versions of Old Vienna (F.T.) and the Toy Town Artillery 
(F.T.) (G.9174) are both excellent. 
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EDISON BELL—WINNER (2s.) 
4847.—Chloe (F.T.) and Mary Ann (F.T.) (Plaza Band). 


RADIO (ls. 3d.). 


Two excellent records by Alfredo and his Band! I cannot 
conceive why these records should be so very much better 
than those by the same band on Electron list | Somewhere 
down in Brittany is a perfect Hesitation Waltz with Sunshine 
(F.T.) on the back (861) and Rosalie and When day is done 
(860) are two excellent fox-trots. 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 

The American records have scored a big victory over the 
English ones in this month’s Imperial list. Two waltzes, 
Laugh, clown, laugh and Dream River (1931) are excellently 
played by Adrian Schubert’s Dance Orchestra and Sam Lanin 
gives good versions of Varsity Drag (F.T.) and Lucky in love 
(F.T.) (1932) both from ‘‘ Good News.”’ 


METROPOLE. 
1069.—** Varsity Drag (Slow F.T.) and The best things in life 
are free (F.T.) (both from ‘‘ Good News ’’) (Alan Selby and 
his Frascatians). 


PARLOPHONE—BLUE LABEL (3s.) 

The more I hear of Raie da Costa, the more I like her. Her 
records from ‘‘ Good News ” (176 and 177) are both first-rate. 
Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers have also made an 
excellent record of two of the favourite numbers, Varsity 
Drag (F.T.) and Lucky in love (F.T.) (175). The Dorsey Bros. 
and their Orchestra have made a good record of Mary Ann 
(Slow F.T.) and My Melancholy Baby (F.T.) whereas the 
Pavilion Lescaut Orchestra bastardize the Tango in two tunes 
labelled Tango Blues and Tango Serenade; lovers of the 
Tango, fight shy of this record! Red McKenzie and his Music 
Box Orchestra excel themselves in From Monday on (F.T.) and 
My baby came home (F.T.) (184). 


PARLOPHONE—RED LABEL (2s. 6d.) 
E6051**Was it a Dream (W.) and *Yale Blue (Y.B.) (Com- 
petition Orchestra). 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Another excellent collection of Zonophone records. A very 
welcome addition from America is Harry Reser’s Banjo Boys, 
who play Down South (F.T.) and When the Robert E. Lee 
comes to town (Q.S.) (5170) with magnificent “pep”, Of 
the regulars, Bert Firman and his Orchestra give us what is, 
in my opinion, his best effort—My pet (F.T.) backed by ['m 
a broken-hearted black-bird (F.T.) (5182) and the Rhythmic 
Eight give workmanlike versions of two favourite numbers 
from ‘‘ Show Boat,” Can’t help lovin’ dat man (Slow F.T.) and 
Why do I love you (F.T.) (5185.). 

5184.—** Wireless favourites (Part 1 Waltzes, Part 2 fox-trots) 
(Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra.) 

5183.—** Cause I’m in love (F.T.) and Just like a melody out 
of the sky (F.T.) (Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra). 
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OPERATIC TITLES Conta) 


Compiled by H. 


LA BOHEME. 
Fr. La vie de bohéme. Ger. Die Bohéme. 


Eng. The Bohemians. 
Music by G. Puccini to libretto by G. Giacosa and IL. [llica, 


Act I. In the attic. 
l and 2. Duet for Rudolph and Marcel. 
1. Marcel. Questo Mar Rosso. Cette Mer Rouge. 
macht dies Rote Meer. This Red Sea Passage. 
2. Rudolph. Nei cieli bigi. Moi dans le ciel gris. Ich 
starr’ (seh’) zum Himmel.  Lazily rising. 
3. Quartet for Colline, Marcel, Rudolph and Schaunard. 


Nass 


Schaunard. La Banca di Francia. La Banque de France. 
Da, euer Bedarf wird. Such wealth in the balance. 
4. Rudolph. Racconto (aria) di Rodolfo; air de Ro- 


dolphe ; Erzahlung (Arie) des Rudolf ; Rudolph’s narrative ; 
poet’s song. Che gelida manina. Votre main est glacée, or 
Que cette (votre) main est froide. Wie eiskalt ist dies’ 
Handchen. Your tiny hand is frozen. 

5. Mimi. Racconto (aria) di Mimi; 
zahlung (Arie) der Mimi; Mimi’s narrative. Mi chiamano 
Mimi. On m’appelle Mimi. Man nennt mich jetzt (nur) 
Mimi. They call me Mimi, or I’m always called Mimi. 

6. Duet for Mimi and Rudolph. Duetto d’amore ; Schluss 
des I Aktes; love duet; finale, Act I. 

Rudolph. O soave fanciulla (Ehi, Rodolfo!). O 
jeune fille. O du _ siissestes Madchen. 
moonlight. 


air de Mimi; Er- 


douce 
Lovely maid in the 


Act II. Jn the Latin Quarter. 

7. Rudolph. Quest’ é Mimi. 
Mimi. This is Mimi. 

8. Musetta. Valzer di Musetta; valse de (or Walzer der) 
Musette ; Musetta’s waltz song. Quando men’ vo soletta 
per la via. D’un pas léger je vais souvent. Will ich allein des 
Abends. As through the street I wander. 


Act II. The Barriére d’ Enfer. 
Duet for Mimi and Marcel. 
9. Marcel. Mimi! é ver, siam qui. Mimi! un mois qu’on 
y vivole. Mimi! Seit einem Monat sind wir. Mimi! Yes, 
here we’ve been for a month. 
10. Mimt. C’é Rodolfo ? 
dort ? Where is Rudolph ? 


Et voici Mimi. 


Dieses ist 


9 and 10. 


Rodolphe est la? Rudolf ist 


11 to 13. Duet for Marcel and Rudolph. 
11. Rudolph. Marcello ; finalmente ! Nous sommes seuls ? 
Marcel. Marcell, da bist du endlich! Marcel! At last I’ve 


found you. 
12. Rudolph. Mimi 6 una civetta. 
coquette. Kokett ist dieses Méadchen. 


Mimi n’est qu’une 
Mimi’s a heartless 


maiden. 
13. Rudolph. Ebbene, no, non lo son. Eh bien, non, je 
mentais. So hér’ denn: nein, ich bin’s nicht. No, ’tis not 


true, ’tis not true. 

14. Mimi. Addio di (or adieu de) Mimi; Abschied ; 
Mimi’s farewell. Donde lieta usci (M. Addio. R. Che! vai ?). 
La chambre qu’autrefois. Wo ich selig von Gliick. To the 
home that she left. 

15. Quartet for Mimi, Musetta, Marcel and Rudolph. 

Mimi. Addio, dolce svegliare. Adieu, le réveil qui dore. 
Lebt wohl, ihr siissen Stunden. Farewell, farewell, glad 
awakenings. 


‘Vedi come il buon vegliardo. 


F. V. LITTLE 


Act IV. 


Duet for Marcel and Rudolph. 

16. Marcel. In un coupé? Dans un coupé ? 
Wagen ? Ina coupé ? 

17. Rudolph. O (Ah) Mimi, tu pit’ non torni. Ah, Mimi 
s’en est allée. Ach Geliebte, nie kehrest du mir wieder. Ah 
Mimi, false, fickle-hearted. 

18 and 19. Quartet for Colline, 
Schaunard. 

18. Schaunard. 
bien? S. Da sind wir! 
R. How now ? 

19. Colline. Gavotta? 
Pastourelle ? C. Gavotte? 
Minuet ? 

20. Colline. Mantellied des Collin; song of the coat. 
Vecchia zimarra, senti. O ma vieilledouillette, or O défroque 
si chére. Hore, du alter Mantel. Garment antique and 
rusty. 

21 to 23. 
scene. 

21. Mimi. Sono andati ? [ls sont partis. 
Have they left us ? 

22. Rudolph. Tornd al nido. A son nid fidéle. 
kam die Schwalbe. Back to her nest. 

23. Rudolph. O Dio, Mimi! Mimi! 
O God, Mimi! 


In the attic. 


16 and ‘17. 
In einem 


Marcel, Rudolph and 


Eecoci! R. Ebben ? S. Présent! R. Eh 
R. Nun-und . .? S. Here we are! 


C. Gavotte? M. 
C. Gavotte? M. 


M. Minuetto? 
M. Menuett ? 


Finale; morte di Mimi; Mimis Tod; death 
Sind wir allein ? 
Nun 


Ciel! Hilf Gott! 


ERNANI (Hernani). 
Music by G. Verdi to libretto by F. M. Piave. 


The Bandit. First a mountain pass in Aragon, then 
a room in Silwa’s castle. 


Act I. 


1. Chorus. Evviva! Beviam, beviam! Sollt leben! Ja, 
trinkt, ja, trinkt ! Companions, let’s drink and play ! 

2. Ernani (recit.). Merecé, diletti amici. Habe Dank, 
geliebte Freunde. Have thanks, my brave companions. 
3. Ernani (air). Come rugiada al cespite. Wie sich zur 
Sonn’ die Blume neigt. As when the morning dews refresh. 

4. Ernani (air). O tu che Valma adora. Mag mich die 
Welt verbannen. O thou, my life’s sole treasure. 

5. Elvira (recit.). Surta é la notte. Schon sinkt der 
Abend. ’Tis near the dawning. 

6. Elvira (air). Ernani, involami. 
Ernani, oh come and fly with me. 

7. Elvira (air). Tutto sprezzo che d’Ernani. 
von Ernani stammet. Hateful all that of Ernani. 

8. Carlos (duet with Elvira). Da quel di che t’ho veduta. 
Als ich dich zuerst gesehen. Since the day I first beheld thee. 

9. Carlos (trio with Elvira and Ernani). Tu se’ Ernani. 
O Ernani dich erkenn? Thou’rt Ernani. 

10. Silva (recit.). Che mai vegg’io ? Verhasster Anblick ! 
O dread amazement ! 

1l. Silva (air). Infelice, e tuo credevi. Ungliicksel’ger, 
und du vertrautest. How I trusted, oh how I loved thee. 

12. Carlos (quartet with Elvira, Ernani, Silva and chorus). 
Wie sich schnell die: ‘Stirne 
Well I knew my trusty vassal. 


Ernani, rette mich. 


Was nicht 


glattet. 
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Act II. The Guest. 


13. Chorus. Esultiamo ! 
taumel hat alle ergriffen. 
rejoicing. 

14. Ernaniand Elvira. 
kann nicht Freude téten ? 

15. Silva (trio with Elvira and Ernani). 
pitti tremenda. Nein, ich rette dich, doch dein Leben. 
for vengeance deep and fatal. 

16. Carlos (duet with Silva). 
Lass doch seh’n, du Tugendprahler. 
grey -beard. 

17. Carlos (concerted number). 
Ach, folge mir! Nur Rosen streuet. 
tender. 

18. Silva (duet with Ernani). 
guimi! Komme. Hervor wahle ; 
Now choose; hasten, follow me! 


A hall in Silva’s castle in Aragon. 


inondi. Freuden- 
of hope and 


Letizia ne 
Day of gladness, 


Ah, morir potessi adesso. Warum 
Now to die, oh bliss of Heaven ! 
No, vendetta 
No, 


Lo vedremo, o veglio audace. 
I will prove, audacious 


Vieni meco, sol di rose. 
Come, o maiden fair and 


Esci. A te scegli; se- 
folge mir! Come forth. 


Act III. Mercy. <Aix-la-Chapelle ; 


19. Carlos (recit.). Gran Dio! 
Himmel! Am Grab wo Ruhm. 
upon my father’s tombstone. 

20. Carlos (air). O de’ verd’ anni miei. 
Jiinglingstraume. O bright and fleeting shadows. 

21. Chorus. Si ridesti il leon di Castiglia. Aufgewacht 
ist Kastiliens Léwe. Rouse the long slumb’ring lion of Castile. 

22. Carlos (concerted number). O sommo Carlo. Ha, 
hehrer Kaiser. O noble Carlos. 


Charlemagne’s tomb. 
costor sui sepolerali. O 
Great Heaven! Is’t here 


Thr holden 


Act IV. The Mask. 


23. Chorus. O come  felici 
lachelt die Sonne den beiden Vermahlten. 
hail thee, thou bright hour of gladness. 

24 to 26. Scene and trio for Elvira, Ernani and Silva. 

24. Ernani. Cessaro i suoni. Verstummt die Klange. 
Their songs and torches. 

25. Ernani. Solingo, errante e misero. Vereinsamt, ein 
irrer Wanderer. An exile lone and a wanderer. 

26. Elvira. Ferma, crudele, estinguere. Damon, 
fiihrt ein finstrer Geist. Hold ye, is hate implacable ? 


A terrace in Ernani’s palace. 
gioiscon gli sposi. Nun 
We welcome, we 


dich 


OVERTURES 


A certain amount of diplomacy is necessary in the making 
ot overtures, and when those overtures are made to the 
recording companies to persuade them to enlarge the scope 
of recorded overtures, perhaps it is more diplomatic to hint 
indirectly than to issue demands. But surely, considering the 
popularity and the recordability of most overtures, a greater 
variety of titles would not be amiss ; and in the hope that these 
lines may catch the eye of some enterprising recording director 
or conductor, we print a list of suggestions submitted by a 
reader, Mr. H. E. Halliday, of Stourbridge, whose plea for 
Cherubini appeared in the correspondence for last March. 


Méhul—La Chasse du Jeune Henri, Joseph, Les deux 
aveugles de Toléde. Spontini— Ferdinand Cortes. Halévy— 
La Juive. Auber—-Le}Macon, Gustave, La Siréne. Boieldieu 


—The Caliph of Bagdad. Meyerbeer—L’ Etoile du Nord. 
Cimarosa—I/ Matrimonio Segreto. Schumann—Die Braut von 
Messina. Donizetti—Daughter of the Regiment, Maria di 
Rohan, MBelisario, La  Favorita, ‘austa, Anna Bolena. 
Massenet—Phédre. Handel—Ottone, Samson. Schubert— 
Fierrabras. Spohr—Jessonda. Weber—Ruler of the Spirits. 
Gluck—Alceste. Rossini—La Gazza Ladra, L’Italiana in 
Algeri, La Cenerentola. Berlioz— King Lear ,Les Franes 
Jugqes. 
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SONGS 


For some time it has been mooted that the National 
Gramophonic Society ought to undertake the recording of 
songs, and in the July number of THE GRAMOPHONE (p, 45) 
the Editor invited the opinions of readers on the subject, 
which was further discussed at the meeting of the N.G.S. on 
July 18th. As a next step some consultations led to the 
drafting of a short list as a sort of basis for further discussions, 
in which all readers of THE GRAMOPHONE are asked to take a 
hand. It is more than likely that some of these titles have 
already been adequately recorded and are either issued or 
lying in cold storage in the Companies’ cellars. But the main 
point is that we should all come to an agreement as to the songs 
which we feel simply must be available for those who want 
them on gramophone records. Here, then, is the list :— 


Huco WoLFr— 


Auf einem Wanderung. 
Der Feuerreiter. 
Gesang Weylas. 
Begegnung. 
Storchenbotschaft. 
Heimweh. 

Auf ein altes Bild. 
Fussreise. 

Der Musikant. 
Anakreons Grab. 
Wenn du zu den 
Gesegnet sie 


Blumen gehst. 


lf RENCH SONGS 


Le spectre de la rose (Berlioz). 
Le captif (Berlioz). 
Chanson triste (Duparc). 


D’une prison (Hahn). 
Le voyageur 


Green 
acacia i: 
Chansons de soma 


Au bord de Veau 
Ballade des femmes de Paris b (Debussy). 


ENGLISH SONGS.— 

A Lover's Garland (Parry). 

Let Beauty awake (“ Songs of Travel,” 
Williams). 

Through the Ivory Gate (Parry). 

Two Stanford Songs. 

A Shakespeare Song (Vaughan Williams). 

Adoration (Ireland). 

Memory Hither Come (Quilter). 

As I ever saw (Warlock). 

Heart Haven (Vaughan Williams). 

Good Ale (Warlock). 

The Cloths of Heaven (Dunhill). 

Shepherd’s Song (Elgar). 


Vaughan 


This list, especially of the English group and the Stanford 
songs, leaves much room for discussion. The IJrish Idyll 
complete, for instance, is desirable ; but many people would vote 
for The Fairy Lough as a certainty, while preferring other 
single Stanford songs to any others in the Idyll. And so on. 
We hope for some interesting correspondence which will 
stimulate other readers, including Directors of Recording. 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 2 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 
(Continued from p, 169.) 


HE use of a push-pull arrangement of valves in the 
output stage has a number of advantages. For a full 
discussion of the question reference should be made to 
Experimental Wireless for June, 1926, or to an article by Dr. 
McLachlan in Wireless World, June 13th, 1928. The points to 
remember are these :— 

(1) The voltage applied from the previous stage is halved, 
one-half being applied to the grid of each valve. There is 
thus less danger of overloading the output stage. 

(2) On the other hand, the amplification of the push-pull 
stage is only half the normal amplification. 

(3) The valves are effectively in series and not in parallel 
so that the impedance of the output stage is doubled and 
not halved as it would be if the valves were in parallel. 

(4) The impedance required in the speaker is therefore 
different from that normally required. 

(5) The anode-current grid-voltage characteristic of a 
valve is not normally quite straight. Valves used in the 
ordinary way, therefore, give a small though appreciable 
amount of non-linear distortion. When matched valves 
are used in a push-pull arrangement the curvature of the 
characteristics balance out and there is no non-linear 
distortion. Matched valves can now be obtained from the 
valve manufacturers. 





Fie 2. 


(6) For best results the adjustment of grid bias is rather 
critical. But even if too much grid bias is used the distortion 
introduced is not so distressing as when the ordinary choke 
condenser or output transformer coupling is used. Figs. 2 
and 3 show oscillograph photographs (supplied by Ferranti, 
Ltd.) of the output from the ordinary and the push-pull 
arrnagements when the valves are overloaded. In fig. 2 
it will be observed that the peaks of one-half of the output 
wave have been cut off. Distortion is apparent in fig. 3, 
but it is symmetrical. 





Fie 3. 


(7) In the push-pull arrangement there is less danger of 
saturating the iron core of an output choke or output 
transformer. 

(8) The output stage is balanced so that there is less danger 
of feed back and consequent L.F. oscillation. 

[t is sometimes desired to reduce the impedance of the 
output stage and for this each of the push-pull valves may be 


duplicated so that on each side of the push-pull transformers 
there are two valves in parallel. The use of valves in this way 
requires great care. Four valves have to be carefully matched 
and the danger of unwanted couplings is increased. However, 
it can be done and if substantial power with comparatively 
low H.T. voltage is wanted this is the method to adopt. In 
the lay-out of this amplifier provision has been made for the 
paralleling of valves in the output stage. 

The baseboard layout and the wiring diagram is shown in 
Fig. 4. The available space in the console cabinet we used 
happens to be on the small side. The baseboard is only 
14} ins. by 8$ ins., and this has to take the whole of the L.F. 
amplifier, including 6 valves, 2 transformers and 2 meters, 
besides all the controls. There is very little room to spare, 
so that the layout should be followed closely. Notwithstanding 
the cramped space the wiring has been kept short and nicely 
spaced. The underside of the baseboard is covered with sheet 
copper (24 gauge) connected to the earth terminal on the set. 
The kathodes of the A.C./G. valves are connected directly to 
this copper sheet, as is also the connection from G.B.+ from 
the grid bias batteries which are accommodated in the cupboard 
underneath. The H.T.- terminal and the centre taps of the 
secondaries of the filament transformer are also connected to 
earth. The grid bias leads are taken straight through the 
baseboard to the appropriate negative taps on the G.B. 
batteries, ; rubber covered wire being used; the filament 
leads of twisted flex and the rubber-covered H.T. leads are also 
taken through the baseboard to the compartment below. The 
anode feed resistances and condensers in the amplifier actually 
built are incorporated in the mains unit ; if H.T. accumulators 
are used these components can be conveniently placed on the 
underside of the baseboard (there is no room for them up 
above !). The meter M, is raised from the baseboard on a 
wooden pillar 1 in. square and about 2} ins. long attached to 
the baseboard by means of a long screw screwed up from the 
underside. The top end of the pillar is bevelled so that the 
meter slants forward slightly. The meter is attached to it via 
a small strip of ebonite. The meter M, is mounted on a shaped 
piece of ebonite which is fixed above the output trans- 
former T, by means of Meccano strips bent over and fixed 
under the heads of the bolts which fasten the casing of the 
Ferranti transformers. The back strip is 5} ins. long and the 
front one 43 ins., so that the meter tilts forward. 

In the wiring diagram a grid resistance R; is shown between 
the slider of the potentiometer and the grid of V,; this is a 
later addition to the amplifier and was not shown in the 
circuit diagram (Fig. 1). With radio it improves the quality 
slightly but has no effect when records are played. The 
value of R,; is not very critical; anything from 30,000 to 
100,000 ohms will serve. As regards the advantages of this 
resistance and its relation to the grid to filament self-capacity 
of the valve V,, we must refer readers to the issue of Experi- 
mental Wireless, for August, 1926. 

The switch from radio to pick-up and the potentiometer 
volume control R, are mounted on a strip of ebonite raised from 
the baseboard on wooden uprights 5 ins.. high by 14 ins. wide. 
We were rather afraid at first of bringing the H.T. wires which 
short circuit the meter M, so close to the grid lead of V, ; 
but we found that by using a “ Utility ” two-way switch and 
twisting the H.T. wires and taking them from the switch under 
the baseboard and up to the meter, no trouble occurred. The 
connections on this switch are shown in the diagram. 
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Fig. 4. 


_ gfhe photograph of the amplifier, shown in Fig. 5, differs in 
three minor respects from the description already given. The 
grid resistance R; is shown in a horizontal holder under the 
control strip. The arrangement in the wiring diagram, Fig. 4, 
which was drawn up afterwards, is better. Three knobs are 
to be seen which are not shown in the wiring diagram. The 
first, at the right on the control strip at the front is simply a 
filament rheostat which was inserted so that ordinary valves 
could be tried out. For the present design it can be ignored 
altogether. The other two are mounted on a shaped piece of 
ebonite on top of the transformer T, by means of Meccano 
strips. These are later additions having virtues which the 
more advanced readers will at once appreciate. The control 
on the left is a variable anode resistance of maximum value 
100,000 ohms for the valve V, and takes the place of the 
resistance R, shown in the circuit diagram. Many people 
advise the use of a variable anode resistance as a volume control, 
but it has not been used here for that purpose ; in fact, we 
prefer not to use it in that way. A decrease of anode resistance 
reduces volume, but at the same time it increases the H.T. 
voltage on the valve; strictly speaking, therefore, it should 
be accompanied by an alteration of grid bias. We make use 
of this property in a different way ; we adjust the value of the 
anode resistance for the particular valve in use (and all makes 
of valve vary slightly) so that with a convenient value of grid 
bias the valve V, when used as an anode bend detector is work- 
ing at the best point on its characteristic. This is measured 
by the reading of the milliammeter M, which should show 
0.1 m.a. when no signal is coming through. We have been 
on the look-out for a satisfactory variable resistance for this 
purpose for some time; we have found it in the Electrad 
Royalty (Rothermel). Similarly, we have been waiting for a 
variable resistance of about 50,000 ohms maximum which 
would take a current of about 5 m.a. The Electrad model of 
the value just suits our purpose and is shown to the right of 
the variable anode resistance. It is shunted across the 
primary (H.T.+ and plate) terminals of the transformer T}. 
The characteristic of a L.F. transformer depends to a large 


extent on the current flowing through the primary winding. 
If this is over large (say 5 m.a. or more) the inductance of the 
winding is reduced and the transformer has a rising frequency 
characteristic. This, of course, may. or may not be desirable 
according to the nature of the rest of the apparatus. By 
shunting a variable resistance across the primary terminals we 
can control the amount of current flowing through the winding. 
When the full resistance of 50,000 ohms is in the effect is 
negligible; as the value is reduced, however, the resistance 
takes more of the current, the volume drops and at the same 
time the inductance of the primary of the transformer is 
increased so that low frequencies stand a better chance. This 
arrangement is therefore a very effective form of volume 
control, especially when used in conjunction with the 
potentiometer grid leak in the resistance coupling. Normally. 
we findthat there is a particular setting of bothcontrols which 
gives the best results. In practice, however, it is quite 
sufficient to set the variable resistance so as to have a value 
somewhere between 20,000 and 30,000 ohms and then control 
volume on the potentiometer. Whatever you decide to do, 
for goodness’ sake do not play about with the knobs too much; 
there are too.many knob-twiddlers already. 

Now a word about the cabinet. The model we actually 
used was obtained from Dulcetto-Polyphon, Ltd., of Newman 
Street, London. It was a slightly modified version of one of 
their standard console gramophone cabinets, the baseboard 
being lowered so as to give a clearance of 7 ins. under the lid. 
But any console model may be used provided that :— 


(1) There is this amount of clearance under the lid ; 


(2) The area of the top internally is not less than 28 ins. 
by 18 ins. ; 


(3) Of this area not less than 18 ins. by 14 ins. is available 
for the amplifier, leaving a space of 18 ins. by 14 ins. for the 
gramophone motor, ete. Of the former space the L.F. 
amplifier portion of the set takes up 8} ins. by 14 ins., the 
remaining 9} ins. by 14 ins. being occupied by a copper box 
in which the H.F. stage is placed. 
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Fie. 5. 


It will be noticed that we referred to grid bias batteries. It 
may seem a pity not to make the amplifier completely 
independent of batteries. There are two reasons why we 
decided not to take this course. The first is that we want the 
full voltage of the mains unit to be available for the output 
stage. It is possible, using valve rectifiers with a transformer 
giving 550 volts above earth and 550 volts below earth, to 
provide sufficient voltage and current after rectification to 
give 400 volts on the plate and 100 volts grid bias for the 
output stage. If any of our readers would prefer to use such 
an arrangement (in which case the field winding of the moving- 
coil speaker can be used as the smoothing choke) we are 
prepared to advise as to the modifications required. But in 
the mains unit we shall describe a Westinghouse metal rectifier 
giving 100 milliamps at about 200 volts is used, and we cannot 
afford to lose any of this in providing grid bias. For this 
purpose dry batteries are quite satisfactory provided they are 
examined from time to time to see that they have not lost their 
voltage ¢. evidence of this would also be furnished by an 
increase in the readings of the two meters. In any case, it is 
wise to supply the small amount of grid bias required by V, and 
V, from small dry batteries rather than from a mains unit 


since in the latter case there is a certain amount of risk of 
back coupling. 

If H.T. batteries are to be used it is desirable to have not 
less than 200 volts available for the output valves. For 
V. we want about 180 volts, so we have to drop 20 in the anode 
feed resistance. The valve will pass about 3} m.a., so that an 
anode feed resistance of 6,000 ohms will be suitable (20/6 = 3° 3). 
V, should pass 0.5 m.a. when used as anode bend detector and 
about 1 to 1.5 m.a. when used as an amplifier. The best value 
of the grid bias for anode bend depends largely on the H.T. 
voltage. With the valves we have tested an anode feed 
resistance of 20,000 ohms works well. The RI-Varley Company 
now market what they call an ‘‘ Ante-Mobo Unit” which 
contains the necessary condenser and resistance tappings 
giving 20,000, 30,000 and 40,000 ohms resistance. This 
unit costs little, if any more, than a separate condenser and 
a single resistance and the unit gives one the opportunity of 
trying different resistance values. For V, this unit is just 
the thing that is wanted. For V, the resistance values are too 
high. 

(To be continued) 


THE RADIO 


HE Radio Exhibition at. Olympia 


grows in interest 
and popularity every year. 


This year’s affair (Septem- 
ber 22nd-29th) has undoubtedly been the most 
successful of any. When one reflects upon the range of 
electrical devices now available, their reliability and their 
astounding cheapness, one is consumed with wonder and 
admiration for the knowledge, ingenuity, wizardry almost, 
which the radio industry has gathered to itself. 
It is tempting to imagine what would be the position of the 
gramophone industry to-day if the same amount of specialized 
thought had been expended upon it. The comparison would 


EXHIBITION 


be unfair, because, after all, the gramophone has been the 
pioneer in sound-reproduction and its development has had 
to proceed side by side with, often in advance of, scientific 
knowledge. For radio, the scientific background was much 
less nebulous ; but even here it is significant to observe that 
the most unsatisfactory parts of the radio equipment have been, 
and still are, those which depend on the transmission of 
mechanical vibrations—loud-speakers, pick-ups and micro- 
phones. Even in these respects, however, the advances made 
during the past few years have been almost incredible. In 
these advances the gramophone industry has shared. The 
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rapprochement between gramophone and radio is one of the 
hopeful features of the times. It will give to the gramophone 
a new outlook, and new methods of achieving high quality ; 
it will give to radio a new standard of artistic merit and a 
new freedom. 

The keynote of this exhibition is quality—in material, 
design, finish and performance. The days when one either 
had to “‘make do” with an inferior component or make a 
better one for oneself, regardless of expense, are gone and gone 
for ever. It is difficult to think of any special purpose for 
which there is not now a commercial product of first-class 
quality at a competitive price. It would take a large book 
to mention the names and special features of all these com- 
ponents; any reader who wishes to know which are the most 
suitable for particular purposes can receive frank and 
unprejudiced expert advice by sending full particulars of his 
requirements (with stamped addressed envelope) to the 
Editor. The writer can only just give a passing mention to 
a few novelties which came under his notice: the new T.C.C. 
electrolytic condenser of 1,500 mfds., new dual impedance 
coupling units by Igranic and Formo, new heavy duty L.F. 
chokes by Pye and RI-Varley, and a range of R.C. coupling 
units by RI-Varley to suit almost any conditions, new 
meters, power resistances, condensers and power transformers 
and chokes by Ferranti, a new light weight audio-frequency 
transformer of remarkably good characteristics by Igranic, 
new thumb-control dials by Dubilier, Igranic, Utility, Jackson 
Bros. and Cyldon, a new “ elastic aerial unit ’’ by Metro-Vicks, 
new coils and a new H.F. choke by Lewcos. New valves with 
greatly improved characteristics were shown by all the leading 
valve manufacturers. The Pentode seemed to attract a good 
deal of mterest; certainly its characteristics, as published, 
are very striking, but the writer has some doubts whether it 
will not be found in practice to introduce a form of non-linear 
distortion if used to anything like the power that some people 
claim for it in the first flush of their enthusiasm. 

A number of new gramophone pick-ups and combined 
gramophone and radio-sets have made their appearance. 
The Kellogg pick-up as used in the Panatrope is now sold 
independently by B.T.H.; Igranic have a new Phonovox ; 
RI-Varley have a pick-up similar in appearance to the 
W oodroffe-Celestion but with one or two differences in design ; 
Burndept also produce one, while the Amplion Vivavox is 
still in evidence. Complete sets are made by a number of 
manufacturers—B.T.H., Mareoni, Osram, Igranic, Rolls- 
Caydon, Electramonic, Cantophone, Cliftophone; Dubilier 
even have a portable wireless set complete with gramophone 
turntable, carrying arm and pick-up. 

Perhaps the most striking features, however, were the 
increased number of mains units, the growing popularity of 
moving coil speakers, and the simplification of designs both for 
construction and operation. As regards the first, Ferranti 
RI-Varley, Regentone, Ek-co, all have units giving ample 
power. The Westinghouse copper oxide rectifier seems to 
be very popular notwithstanding its rather high price com- 
pared with a valve rectifier. For the inexpert home constructor 
of medium or low power sets there is every sign of consideration : 
the Cossor Melody Maker and the Mullard Master Three are 
now joined by an Osram Melody Magnet and a remarkably 


ingenious “Igranikit’’ in which all the wiring is already 
done! The latter works directly from the mains, no H.T. or 


L.T. batteries being required ; the writer could not believe his 
ears when he was told that the three-valve set costs only 
£11 16s.; whilst the two-valve set using the Cosmos A.C.G. 
and a Pentode valve costs only £7. Complete mains-driven 
sets are also available in the Gambrell, Pye, G.E.C. and 
MeMichael ranges. The moving coil speakers are very 
numerous ; the new Brown Cubist seems to have several 
interesting features. The new Amplion Lion reed-driven 
speaker has had a good press, but the writer would hesitate 
either to endorse, or to contradict, the various claims on the 
casual hearing he had on the first day. ee E 


MORE LIGHT ON MOZART 


Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, selected and edited by 
Hans Mersmann. Translated by M. M. Bozman. (Dent. 
International Library of Books on Music, 10s. 6d.) 


We are beginning to realise how difficult it is to get a full 
understanding of a composer through the study of his art 
alone, or his life alone. We need to know both, for character 
and temperament influence a man’s artistic products more 
than we have been willing to think. This translation of Mers- 
mann’s selection of Mozart’s letters lets us into some of the 
composer’s thoughts, from the time when, as a juvenile prodigy 
of thirteen, on the road with his canny father, he was writing 
nonsense letters to his sister, and cockily criticising the prima 
donna tribe (of one—‘‘she cannot open her mouth, but 
whimpers everything out. That, however, is no new thing 
for us to hear’), through the days when he had to balance 
obedience to his father against his own broadening desires, 
to the time of his servitude to the Archbishop of Salzburg 
(a period not fully represented here), through news of his 
engagement and marriage, to the end, at the age of thirty- 
five. Of some matters, of course, we cannot well judge from 
hearing one side only. The affair of the archbishop has now- 
adays a somewhat different complexion from that it used to 
bear. The letters make it clear that Mozart's place in that 
household was recognised, according to the wretched custom 
of the time, as that of a servant (in one letter he says ** The 
two valets sit at the head of the table, but I have at least the 
honour of sitting above the cooks!’’); he was clearly an 
unquiet servant, and as such gave his master cause for 
annoyance. 

The letters do not go deep ; some of the strains andstresses 
in Mozart’s life, of which we are beginning to know something, 
are not exhibited. We ought now to have a translation of 
Mersmann’s study of the music, which goes farther in some 
ways than anything else in print. It will probably be years 
before we can get anything like a complete picture of Mozart. 
The weakness in past views has been that he was presumed 
to be all of a piece, or at least, not at all a problem for the 
psychologist. “‘ Sunny Mozart,’ was the phrase, and so the 
man was beneficently dismissed. The happy commentators 
never attempted to explain the G minor, or parts of some of 
the quartets; partly because those were the days of easy 
generalisations, partly because few people have yet realised 
what musical criticism implies and demands, if it is to be more 
than mere pleasant annotation of pieces. The other method— 
‘** The music is stormy, because the composer at this time was 
passing through a period of mental agitation ’’ is even easier, 
and generally more foolishly wrong. 

As one of the pieces of apparatus necessary to an under- 
standing of Mozart, these letters (capitally set out, with six- 
teen illustrations) are welcome. The general reader will like 
them because of their lively sallies, their clear pictures of 
events, and the impression they give of a courageous, lovable 
personality. 

K. K. 


Music and the Gramophone | 
Compiled by H. L, WILSON 


“It will assuredly become a classic with all those who 
take the gramophone seriously.” | 
Journal of Education. | 


7s. 6d. postage 3d. 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 58. Frith Street, London, W. 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE OF THE GRAMO. 
PHONE (Second Edition). By MHarry A. 
Gaydon, A.M.I.A.E., A.I.P.I. (Dunlop & 
Co., Ltd.) 4s. 6d. net. 


In the preface to the second edition of Mr. Gaydon’s little 
handbook on the gramophone, it is claimed that ‘‘ much has 
been added that will prove of interest, while that which remains 
of the orginal work has been brought right up-to-date.’’ The 
chapters that Mr. Gaydon has added to the work which he 
published in 1926 can hardly be held to be commensurate, 
either in their bulk or in their contents, with the value of tho 
work which has been done in the gramophone world since it 
arrived at the stage at which Mr. Gaydon left it in his first 
edition, where he made practically no mention of electrical 
recording. Of the space now allotted to electrical methods, 
a large portion is devoted to some abortive experiments 
made before the war, which can hardly even claim to be in 
the direct line of descent of the modern electrical methods. 
The new chapter on ‘* stereophonic sound,” also, might perhaps 
have been omitted in favour of other more important matter, 
particularly as much of this chapter is based on the assumption 
that one of the prime essentials of stereoscopic photography 
is of minor importance and can be neglected (page 213, par. 2). 

Mr. Gaydon makes two separate references to pick-ups. 
On page 195 he says: “In fact, the writer understands that 
the B.B.C. have lately adopted a device for reproducing 
gramophone records to be broadcasted. This has neither 
horn nor sound-box, and the reproduction cannot be heard in 
the room in which the record is being reproduced.’” On the 
following page comes . it is now possible for many to 
convert their existing gramophones by substituting the 
sound-box for a simple piece of apparatus knownas a * Pick-up,’ 
. . . reproducing by means of a loud speaker.’ Apart from 
the question of reversing the suggested substitution, no 
mention is made of the identical nature of the pieces of elec- 
trical apparatus referred to. 

Much of the matter which appeared in the first edition 
might well have been pruned away. There are 35 pages dealing 
with ‘*‘ horns and sound chambers,” and, with the exception 
of 21 lines, they are devoted entirely to obsolete designs which 
deserve no more than a passing mention. In the 21 lines 
referred to, Mr. Gaydon says a type of horn “. . . has been 
developed and is now known as the ‘ Exponential.’ It appears 
that the principle on which this horn is designed is as follows : ’ 
Then comes a statement of typical dimensions of a horn 
designed to follow an exponential law, but the wording of the 
paragraph seems to show that the author regards ‘“‘ Exponen- 
tial” as a kind of trade name rather than as a type of mathe- 
matical formula. There is also a numerical error in these few 
lines devoted to the exponential. horn, in that the cut-offs for 
the two horns Mr. Gaydon cites are given as just about one 
octave too low in each case. In all the reference to the fitting 
of horns into cabinets, no mention is made of the American 
** Orthophonic ” (known in this country as the ** Re-entrant °’) 
horn, which, by enabling a large exponential horn to be folded 
into a cabinet, must rank as one of the most important advances 
that have ever been made in the design of cabinet gramophones. 
[t is possible, however, that Mr. Gaydon has the Orthophonic 
horn in mind when, on p. 114, referring to a horn built up of 
blocks of wood inside a cabinet, he says: ‘‘ These experiments 
were tried at least ten years ago in England, but it is believed 
that a similar idea has been patented in U.S.A. quite recently.” 
If this is so, he does not do justice to the Orthophonic horn, 
as the horn he describes is one which, in the light of modern 
knowledge, one could say at a glance would never have a 
chance of success. ’ 

Altogether, one cannot help feeling that Mr. Gaydon’s book 
belongs to the era when the technique of the gramophone 
was more of an art and very much less of a science than it is 
to-day. 


’ 


J. A. H. 
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BURMESE COLOUR NEEDLES 


A REPORT BY OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE. 

We have received from the Burmese Colour Needle Company, 
of 6, Anglo-African Street, Grahamstown, Cape Province, 
S. Africa, a sample of their ‘‘ B.C.N.” gramophone needles. 
These needies are a most interesting and novel product. 
They are supplied in two grades—full tone and half-tone— 
the grades being distinguished visually by their colouring, 
the former being green with a silver band at the butt end, while 
the latter are red with a gold band. The needles themselves 
are of approximately the same dimensions as an ordinary 
loud steel needle, but are made of a special composition, 
which, the makers claim, is just softer than the record itself. 
The method of using the needles is best explained by quoting 
from the instructions on the packet. ‘* Turn needle one-third 
round after each or every few records. Renovate point as 
required by scraping gently with a sharp knife, or by touching 
up very lightly with the B.C.N. Renovator. Draw the Renova- 
tor lightly round the extreme point. Donotcut. By following 
these instructions and using only B.C.N.’s you will preserve 
your records indefinitely, and will find that each needle will 
play from 50 to 100 records, depending on quality and previous 
wear of records.” 


The * B.C.N. Renovator ” referred to, is a slip of moderately 
fine glass-paper glued on to a strip of cardboard. This, we 
found, was not really as fine as could be desired for its purpose, 
and we preferred the use of a knife. Better still, however, 
one can use a fine India stone, and get a really sharp point. 
Sharpening the needles revealed two facts. The material of 
the actual needles is, in both cases, colourless, while that of 
the green—loud—needles, is encased in a very thin sheath of 
copper. Subsequent playing tests showed that the material 
of these needles is more friable than that of the red needles. 


We started our playing tests with the half-tone needles, 
using for the purpose a mass-produced aluminium diaphragm 
sound-box which is especially suitable for fibre needles. The 
results were excellent. The difference between the reproduc- 
tion given by these needles and that by the best fibres we had 
available was very slight, though on the whole that of the 
B.C.N.’s was rather keener. Moreover, it was possible to play 
more than a dozen heavy orchestral sides without an 
appreciable change in the quality of the reproduction and 
without resharpening the needle—without, indeed, even 
turning it in the sound-box as suggested by the makers. Six 
successive playings with one point on the same heavy orches- 
tral dise revealed absolutely no sign of wear on the record. 


We were not quite so much impressed with the loud tone 
needle. If the copper is scraped away from the neighbourhood 
of the point, the reproduction is very little different, in either 
quality or volume, from that of the half-tone needle, but the 
point does not stand up nearly so well, and one gets down 
to the copper in a very few playings. When this happens— 
either from this cause, or by using a new, unsharpened needle— 
the reproduction becomes louder, but the tendency to shrillness 
is greater. We do not think that record wear would be 
excessive with this needle if records were kept scrupulously 
clean, but if pieces of grit became embedded in the copper 
sheath of the needle there might be considerably more abrasive 
action than is desirable. 


On the whole, we can commend these needles as being well 
worth a trial. While the fibre enthusiast may not be disposed 
to desert his favourites, we feel that these needles may be the 
salvation of many records belonging to the man who owns a 
machine which will not play with fibre needles and who, for 
financial reasons or otherwise, cannot make the change to a 
model which would be more amenable in this direction. 
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NOVICE 


HE interesting article by Mr. Grove-Palmer on ‘* Un- 
appreciated Beauty ” in the August number has brought 


enquiries from readers who find difficulty in getting hold of 


the less known varieties of records. 
makes in any quantity, and it is discouraging to have to wait 
while a search as to the address of the maker is going on, and 
the record finally ordered. Below will be found an almost 
complete list of makes with address complete. The best and 
quickest thing to do is to write straight to the company for a 
catalogue and the name of their nearest agent, or to order 
direct from them, if the agent is not in your neighbourhood. 

There is no such thing as bad recording nowadays—at least 
as there was in the bad old days five years ago. Which 
reminds me—make sure that you get electric recording. His 
Master’s Voice and Columbia are, I think, the only companies 
that indicate in the general catalogues the distinction between 
pre-electric and electric recordings. All recording is electric 
at this present date, but if you should order something not 
the very latest from a catalogue, it would be as well to make 
sure that it is microphone recording. There are some people 
who prefer the old recording for chamber music, but both the 
people and the records are out-of-date. (This includes myself.) 


Records. 


Actuelle (Pathé Fréres Pathéphone, Ltd., Barry Road, 
Stonebridge Park, a N.W. 10). 
Green label cee 12in., rm ; 10in., 4s. 
Ivory label 12in., 4s. 6d. ; 10in., 3s. 
Pink label 12in., 6d.: 10in., 2s. 6d. 
Beltona (Murdoch Trading Co., 59, Clerkenwell Road, London, 
E.C. 1). 


12in., 4s. 6d.; 10in., 3s. 
12in., 4s. Od. ; 10in., 2s. 6d. 
2, Duncan Avenue, Gray's Inn 


De Luxe (red label) 
Blue label ‘ 
Broadcast (Voc alion, Co., 
Road, W.C.). 
** Broadcast Twelve ” 
‘** Broadcast ”’ 
Brunswick (British Brunsw ick, Ltd., 
London, W. 1). 
Gold label se 
Violet label 
Black label sé 
Columbia (Columbia Graphophone Co., 
well Road, London, E.C. 1). 
Purple label 12in., 8s. 6d. ; 
Light blue label 12in., 6s. 6d.; 10in. 4s. 6d. 
Dark blue label 12in., 4s. 6d.; 10in., 3s. 
Dominion (Dominion Gramophone Records, Ltd., 55, 
Marlborough Street. London, 7” a). 


‘Ltd., 


10in., 2s. 
8in., ls. 3d. 
15-19, Cavendish Place, 


12in., rm . 
12in., 6s. 6d. ; 
12in., 5. 6d. 
"tak, 


10in., 5s. 6d. 
10in., 4s. 6d. 
10in., 3s. Od. 
102-108, Clerken- 


10in., 6s. 


Great 


Few dealers stock the cheaper 
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CORNER 


Electron (Edison Bell Ltd., 64, Glengall Road, London, 8.E. 15). 
12in., 4s. 6d.; 10in., 3s. 
His Master’s Voice (The Gramophone Co., Ltd., 
Street, London, W. 1). 
Red label . 


463, Oxford 
12in., ~ 6d. ; ; 10in., 6s. 

Black label 12in., 6s. 6d. ; 10in., 4s. 6d. 

Plum label 12in., . 6d.; 10in., 3s. 

(The prices of the less common varieties of label, buff, pale 
green, dark blue, pale blue, pink and white, are in the 
general catalogue.) 

Homochord (British Homophone Co., Ltd., 19, 
London, E.C. 1). 

Plum label 12in., 4s. 6d.; 10in., 3s. 

Black label 12in., 4s. 10in., 2s. 6d. 
Imperial (Crystalate Gramophone Record Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., 69, Farringdon Road, E. . 1). 

10in. Ks ses . 6d. 
Metropole (Metropole Gramophone a 5 Ait. 
House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2). 

10in. os ee 3s. 


Parlophone (Parlophone Co., Ltd., 85, City 
E.C. 1). 
Parlophone Odeon series 
Purple label 
Blue label 
Green label 
Red label 10in., 2s. 6d. 
Pathé (Path? Fréres Pathéphone, Ltd., Barry Road, 
bridge Park, London, N.W. 10). 
White label pas 12in., 8s. 6d. 
Blue label 12in., 7. 6d. 
Buff label 12in., 6s. 
Red label 12in., 4s. 6d. ; 
Black label 12in., 3s. 6d. ; 
( Note.—Pathé ree ords are “hill and dale” 
played with a sapphire needle.) 
Perfect (Pathé Fréres Pathéphone, Ltd., 
bridge Park, London, N.W. 10). 


City Road, 


Metropole 


Road, London, 


12in., 6s. 6d. ; 10in., 4s. 6d. 
12in., 4s. 6d. 
10in., 3s. 


10in., 3s. 


Stone- 


10in., 3s. 
10in., 2s. 6d. 
cut and are 


Barry Road, Stone- 


10in. iat : 6d. 
Radio (Edison Bell, Ltd., 64, G lengall Road London, 8.E. 15). 
8in. ; re 3d. 
Regal (Columbia Graphophone Co., ia. 102, Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C. 1). 
12in., 4s.; 10in., 2s. 6d. 
Winner (and V.F.) (Edison Bell, Ltd., 64, Glengall Road, 
London, S8.E. 15). 
12in., 4s.; 10in., 2s. 


Hayes, Middlesex). 








10in. - ... : 3d. Zonophone are Zonophone Co., Ltd., 
Dunophone (Duophone and U dics Record Co., Ltd., Red label . 10in. ., 38. 6d. 
Feltham, Middlesex). Green label 12in., 4s.; 10in., 2s. 6d. 
a was; wend Pe 
€ > 


6 


SOUND 
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WITH 
ORDER 
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GRAMOPHONES 


VI RTZ for CONNOISSEURS 


Made to order from £14.0.0 (Peds) 


Conversion to Old Gramophones 
Volume (New Principle) Tone Quality 


Sound Boxes from £3.3.0 to £5.0.0 


19, OLD TOWN, CLAPHAM, S.W. 4 


Trade not supplied 
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SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Is it really necessary to change the needle for each 
record ? 

A. With ordinary steel needles, certainly, and even with 
a so-called semi-permanent needle it is probably more 
economical in the end to change them every time. With 
care tungstyles can be used a large number of times, but if 
used carelessly the point will buckle and injure the record. 

Q. Can a warped record be flattened by ironing it with an 
electric iron ? 

A. This could be done if the base of the flatiron were of 
such dimensions that a circle of 12ins. diameter could be 
inscribed therein. But clearly, a method of this kind would 
be very dangerous, and we should not advise anyone to attempt 
it. Better use the method described in ‘* Novice Corner.” 

Q. Is it of any advantage to stand a gramophone on 
*‘ glass insulators ” ? 

A. There are two ways in which it may be of advantage. 

(1) If the gramophone depends for part of its tonal quality 
on cabinet resonance, it is better not to stand it upon a heavy 
carpet. ‘Glass insulators’ would be useful in this case, 
but hard wood would be just as effective. 

(2) In a room with heavy furniture it is always desirable 
to have the mouth of the horn as high as can conveniently be 
managed. Raising a pedestal gramophone, whether on 
‘“‘insulators *” or on a platform, is almost always beneficial. 

For table models similar conditions hold, but it should not 
be forgotten if the motor is inclined to be noisy the use of 
insulators will make the noise more objectionable. 

Q. Do you recommend the use of a rubber mat on a turn- 
table ? 

A. The advantages of a rubber mat are :— 

(1) It minimises the slip of the record on the turntable. 
We had an interesting illustration of this with a Tito Schipa 
record some time ago. Played on a modern H.M.V. machine 
with a fibre needle the point consistently broke down whatever 
sound-box was used. When, however, a rubber mat was put 
on the baize-covered turntable, a fibre played through without 
difficulty. 

(2) It has a slight but perceptible effect in reducing surface 
noise. 

(3) Similarly, it may reduce the noise which comes from 
the needle point and the vibration of the turntable. On the 
other hand, some people assert that a rubber mat subtracts 
from brilliance of reproduction. This no doubt depends to 
some extent on the type of instrument—e.g., whether enclosed 
or open. 

Q. Is there any particular virtue in bamboo as used in a 
fibre needle ? Would not hard wood serve equally well ? 

A. The chief virtue of bamboo is that it has a tough shell, 
which takes most of the strain. Just try sharpening a fibre 
needle so that the shell is not in contact with record. You 
will find that the tone becomes more flaccid and the point 
will not stand up. 

Q. Does it make any difference whether the shell faces 
outwards or inwards when playing a record ? 

A. We prefer to have the shell on the outside, since then 
the needle screw engages with the shell and not with the soft 
part of the fibre. With most fibre cutters also the shell is 
cut last in these circumstances and this seems to conduce to 
a sharp point. Some people claim that there is another 
advantage in this arrangement, viz., that the pressure on the 
needle from the record is on the outside face. But this clearly 
depends partly on the alignment and partly on the levelling 
of the gramophone. 

Q. When I play my gramophone there is an irregular noise 
from the motor once every revolution. Is this serious ? 
Can it be cured ? 


A. This noise means that the governor mechanism is not 
working properly. The governor worm is possibly too deeply 
in mesh with the worm-wheel on the spindle. In that case 
the worm-wheel will wear unevenly and in time the regularity 
of the speed of the motor will suffer. Adjusting a governor 
mechanism, however, is a very skilled business, and probably 
the wisest course is to take the motor to a mechanic. In any 
case beware of trying to adjust a governor with the motor 
running. It is tempting to do so because it is easier to find 
the correct adjustment when the motor is running. But it is 
a very dangerous proceeding. If the worm and worm-wheel 
come out of mesh the spring will take charge, unwinding 
itself with violence. The gears may be stripped and the 
person who is performing the adjustment may be so startled 
as to get his hand mixed up in the mechanism. 

Another curious fault ina motor is connected with the steel 
ball at the bottom of the spindle. Some spindles are so soft 
that the ball gradually embeds itself further and further into 
it, and eventually the spindle turns on an uneven end and not 
on the ball. We have known these steel balls to be broken, 
and then the motor becomes very noisy and unreliable. 

Remember never to put liquid lubricant on a fibre worm- 
wheel of a governor. It is apt to swell and warp it and then 
accurate governing is impossible. 


GS @& 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS 


The Societies are not yet in their full stride ; it is the season 
of the syllabus rather than of the report. The ACTON AND 
DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY is having a joint 
meeting with the Acton Scientific and Literary Society on 
the 26th to hear a lecture on Schubert, and is looking forward 
to a dance at St. Mary’s Hall on November 10th. The 
ILFORD AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY is well 
satisfied by its new E.M.G. machine, and had programmes of 
Parlophone records on August 7th, and of Wagner on 
September 4th. On the 15th it visited the EAST LONDON 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. which is also in a flourishing 
condition. Mr. Peter Latham (H.M.V. Education Department) 
was lecturing on Schubert on September 24th to the 
LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY, 
which, by the way, is to have a visit from the MANCHESTER 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY on October 22nd. Copies of the 
season’s syllabus can be obtained from Mr. J. W. Harwood, 
44, Barndale Road, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 


The CENTRAL LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY, 
which had a demonstration of the Igranic Phonovox electric 
pick-up and coil loud-speaker last month, is to hear the new 
Chromogram models of Messrs. Perophone,. Ltd., on October 
2nd. Mr. Peter Latham is lecturing on “‘ Rhythm” to the 
SOUTH EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY 
on the 8th. 


The GLASGOW AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
starts the season with a strengthened list of patrons and an 
increased membership, and a lecture-recital by Mr. A. M. 
Henderson, A.R.C.M., of the University, on ‘Old English 
Keyboard Music,’’ on October Ist. All particulars of the 
syllabus can be obtained from the indefatigable Hon. Sec., 
Mr. T. Macfarlane, 66, Prince Edward Street, Glasgow, 8.2. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Christmas Number 

As in previous years the December number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE will assume colour and weight and call itself a 
Christmas number. 


The Season Opens 

The shrewd observer, in England at any rate, seems to detect 
a certain uneasiness in the gramophone world, by which he, 
if he is a wily customer, is likely to profit. The City is wild 
with rumours of amalgamations, absorptions and demolitions ; 
the dealers are no less anxious about their stocks; but the 
outstanding fact is that the leading companies have at their 
disposal an embarrassing variety and quantity of recorded 
musie of the highest standard and that prices are not likely 
to rise. For years our readers have been clamouring for more 
records of real value, and their voices are now strongly rein- 
forced by the greater public of the radio world. It only 
remains for us to reap the harvest while the sun shines. 


The Mozart Quartets 


The most important event in chamber music this month is 
the series of five subscription recitals to be given at the 
Aeolian Hall, London, by the International String Quartet, 
whose Jatest N.G.S. records are being most highly praised 
bv all that have heard them. The dates are October 8. 22, 29, 
and November 9 in the evening, and October 17 in the after- 
noon; transferable tickets for the five recitals at one guinea, 
plus tax, can be obtained from the Imperial Concert Agency, 
Empire House, 175, Piccadilly, W.1 . though the last date for 
applications is said to be September 30th. 

At each recital two of the ‘‘ten celebrated Mozart Quartets”’ 
will be played, with a modern work sandwiched between; and 
it is believed to be the first occasion on which the whole series 
£ Mozart Quartets has been plaved consecutively in London. 

It is a good idea te make the tickets cheap and to allot 
seats throughout the hall in order of application: and we can 
mly hope that all our N.G.S. readers have long ago secured 
their tickets. 


Piano Duets 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson will start their first Ameri- 
‘an tour in New York on November 4th. All good wishes go 
with them as the first of our N.G.S. artists to go to U.S.A. 
Moy Mell has made friends for them in advance. 


ed Gramophone “Dinner 

Members of Gramophone Societies and indeed any enthu- 
siasts who will be in Lendon on Tuesday evening, October 
16th, are invited to attend the dinner which is being held 
by the City Gramophone and Musical Society at Mack’s 
Restaurant, 32, Paternoster Row, E.C.4, at 7.15 p.m. for 
7.30 p.m. Tickets, 5s. each, can be cbtained on application 
to the Hon. Sec., Mr. S. Micklewright, 72, Honeybrook Road, 
S.W. 12. 


This is a great opportunity. If this first dinner is well 
supported by our readers it might well develop into an annual 
event at which all of us who are interested in gramophone 
matters could meet in the happiest circumstances under the 
aegis of the young and thriving City Society. 


Linking Up 

A Lewisham reader, referring to a paragraph on this subject 
last month states that a Deptford dealer made a display of 
Layton and Johnstone records when those artists were appear- 
ing at the New Cross Empire near by. ‘‘This rather shows that 
some gramophone dealers are waking up,” he adds. Of 
course they are; a great many of them are alert enough to link 
up with Layton and Johnstone and even (as Mr. Davis said 
in the June number) to get them to autograph records. But 
how many of them think it worth while to link up their 
window display with the local concerts given by minor cele- 
brities of the gramophone? Picking ripe fruit is not the same 
thing as cultivation. 


Testimonials 

The inclusion in the Correspondence Columns of letters from 
single-hearted and enthusiastic readers in praise of this or 
that achievement cof a Recording Company, or of some par- 
ticular make of gramophone which has given more than satis- 
faction, is a practice which might lead to congestion and even 
to commercial abuse. One hears such alarming stories about 
the cunning of the publicity men. But there is no guile, for 
instance, in the Edinburgh reader who ‘‘ wants to record my 
humble thanks to H.M.V. for the Brahms C minor Symphony— 
this is entirely adequate in every respect and my hat will 
stay ‘ off’ for a considerable time in acknowledgment ’’; nor 
in the reader from Tunbridge Wells who wishes to testify about 
his new E. M. G. Wilson horn model, and who will be very 
pleased to do so personally, should anyone care to write to 
‘* B.B. c/o THe GRrAMOoPHONE,’’ to which he has been a sub- 
scriber since Vol. 1, No. 2. Such readers as these help us and 
help their fellows by expressing a desire to return thanks; and, 
be it added, the champions of the Friedman Grieg Concerto or 
of Broadcast records are contributing to the formation of a 
right judgment. 


e4 Musical Centenary 

Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper, of 13, Islington, Liverpool, 
whose Music Year Book (compiled for the service of the Music 
Lover and distributed tree of charge) is the neatest, best 
arranged and most impressive thing of its kind in this country 
and ought to be in the hands of all our readers, are actually 
celebrating the centenary of the firm’s beneficent existence 
this year; and how much of the present musical leadership and 
prosperity of Liverpool may fairly be attributed to the high 
ideals and business efficiency of the House which is still con- 
trolled by the direct descendants of the original founders? 
Surely a large and honourable share 
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Liverpool is perhaps the best served town in the country, so 
far as music shops—or at least gramophone shops—are con- 
cemed. Apart from Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper, and 
apart from Messrs. Davis in Lord Street (whose premises 
are to be most ingeniously redecorated) it must not be 
forgotten that our competition not long ago to identify a 
reader’s description of the most perfect music shop ended in 
the disclosure that he referred to another Liverpool house, 
Messrs. James Smith and Son, also of Lord Street, whose 
Managing Director, Mr. EK. Sydney Wright, started the firm 
of Messrs. E. S. Wright, Ltd., in Deansgate, Manchester, in 
1921, to such good purpose that it is now moving into larger 
premises in South King Street, known as Old Colony House. 
Simultaneously Messrs. Redison, of Deansgate, Manchester, 
announce the opening of another branch at 86, Bristol Street, 
Birmingham, All these signs of growth and enterprise are the 
best answers to the pessimists. 


Imhof’ s 

But to Londoners, and, indeed, to readers all over the world, 
the news that Messrs. Imhof have acquired the corner site 
near the present famous shop is even more interesting. We 
have always maintained that if business continued to increase 
110, New Oxford Street must burst, and it is a relief to know 
that, instead, it is going to swarm. 


Frederick “Delius 

[t is good to hear that the great composer’s health is better 
and to think of him enjoying the records of his own music on 
his new gramophone—with fibre needles. Every week new ad- 
mirers are finding solace in the loveliness of his works through 
the gramophone. Someone has come across a reference to him 
in Vergil’s Aeneid, Delius inspirat vates aperitque futurum. 
In fact the classics contain many references to the composer, 
owing to the not unnatural confusion of him with Apollo 
himself—see Horace’s Odes iii, iv, 60 ff. 


Authority 

[t would have been supposed that a record of the Eton 
Boating Song, sung by the boys themselves in School Hall, 
would have had the imprimatur of the school authorities. Yet 
no Etonian could conceivably have allowed the Boating Song 
to be attributed to one Kaps; nor conceivably have allowed 
the names of Etonians to be printed on the label of an H.M.V. 
record. This is a record which should be repudiated by the 
Master in College and by Pop. 

What has long been needed is a record of the authentic 
Boating Song, sung by solo voice and chorus under the super- 
vision of Dr. Goodhart, with the ‘‘ Vale ”’ on the reverse. 


Edison ‘Bell 

There is always something new to note about the House of 
Edison Bell. The formation of its International offspring with 
a capital of £300,000 followed the announcement that the 
half-crown Winners were to be sold for a florin apiece in 
future. In proportion to these developments it is a small 
thing—but worth noting—that the telephone numbers of head- 
quarters at Glengall Road are changed to Bermondsey 2211, 
2212 and 2234. 


Polydor Records 

Last month a semi-cautionary paragraph about these records 
overlooked the fact that quite a large number of important 
works, otherwise unobtainable, are included in the list of 
Polydor records stocked by Mr. H. L. Wilson, at 245, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, and sold by him at 6s. 6d. apiece. This list is a 
great boon to the music-lover, and at the same time the H.L. 
Wilson Record Bulletin of second-hand records should be asked 
for. It is as fascinating as a bookseller’s catalogue. 
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ed Lending Library 

A new lending library starting modestly with light vocal 
and dance records only is announced by the gramophone 
Stores, at 174, Lavender Hill, S.W. 11. If it is a success, 
celebrity records will be added. 


eA Correction 

Our Expert Committee’s report last month (p. 168) on the 
Klectro-Acoustic Moving Coil Speaker was slightly misleading, 
in so far as this speaker is the same as the Electrogram 
advertised by Mr. E. M. Ginn. 


‘Budapest String Quartet 

On October Ist the Budapest S. Q., which many gramo- 
phone enthusiasts regard as the probable successors of the 
Flonzaley in supremacy, celebrates its tenth birthday. 
Founded just before the Armistice, it has given over 800 
concerts in the intervening years. 


Help! 


A Bristol reader asks if there is a record of ‘‘ Summer 
is icumen in’’ sung as a round and as rendered in Louis N. 
Parker’s play ‘‘ Summertime ’”’ at the Royalty Theatre in 


1919. 

A Baildon reader asks if there is a record of ‘‘ Madelon,”’ 
a song sung all over France by the French soldiers during 
the war and now sometimes heard in conjunction with war 
pictures in our cinemas. Can anyone supply information? 


Columbia 


The evening of September 6th had an excitement of its 
own, not only because the Columbia dividend was announced, 
but because every available inch of display advertisement 
in the Evening News was taken by that ever-astonishing 
Company. In fact the present vogue of the epithet ‘‘ stagger- 
ing ’’ (which seems to threaten ‘‘ amazing’’) probably got 
its impetus from the impression created by that historie 
Evening News. A big idea carried out with real taste and 
humour and without a hint of the usual bludgeon. 


Nicolai Nadegine 

Our older readers will remember the Russian barytone who 
made so favourable an impression with his recitals and 
Edison Bell records in our earlier days. M. Nadegine has 
recently returned to London from Paris and will be giving 
a recital at the Aeolian Hall in November 22nd. Among 
other engagements he has accepted one to broadcast from 
Daventry 5XX on October 13th. 


Golden Pyramids 

Our Expert Committee formed a good opinion on a pre- 
liminary test of needles sent by the British Needle Co., of 
Redditch; but for the reader who cannot wait for their 
full report, the attraction of the Golden Pyramids is that 
they deliver one needle at a time into the hand of the user. 
This patented device is most simple and satisfactory. 


B.B.C. Handbook 

The new Handbook published by the B.B.C. (2s.) is even 
fuller and better than the last. Both matter and illustra- 
tions are arranged so cleverly as to interest every possible 
variety of listener, and all the articles are written frankly 
and without bias. It would be hard to find any other single 
publication that gives the reader so much inside information. 
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TRANSLATIONS 
Contributed by H. F. V. LITTLE 


O DE’ VERD’ ANNI MIEI Perdono a tutti! (Mie brame ho dome). 
; ; Pardon to all! (My longing I’ve stilled). 
(Ernani —Verdi) 


Franci, H.M.V., D.B.1138, 12in., red (E.). Sposi voi siate ; v’amate ognor. 
de Luca, H.M.V., D.B.217, 12in., red. Wedded you shall bz ; love each other always. 


Gran Dio! costor sui sepolecrali marmi 


* ‘ " ye ee 
Good God! The wretches on these marble tombs A Carlo Magno® sia gloria e onor! 


To Carlo the Great be glory and honour! 


Affilano il pugnal per trucidarmi ! — 


Are whetting their daggers to murder me !— wo, lo giuro . etc 


Silva: 
Vendetta gridami l’offeso onor ! 
‘“* Revenge’ cries out to me my outraged honour ! 


Seettri, dovizie, onori, 
Sceptre, wealth, honour, 


Bellezze, gioventi, che siete voi ? 


Charm, youth, what are you ? O mie speranze—vinte non dome— 


O my hopes—crushed, not extinguished— 


Cimbe natanti sovra il mar degl’ anni, 


7 . “pe . . 4 he ys arovarvy) « a » i ' 
Frail skiffs, tossing on the ocean of ye 1rs, lutte appargarvi sapro ben io! 


Satisfy you all I surely will! 
Cui onda batte d’incessanti affanni, 


- bd 2 3 TA ste a)" J i i 
By the waves of ceaseless trouble battered Pella vendetta, per odio mio, 


Solely for vengeance, for my hatred, 


Finché giunte allo scoglio della tomba, 


Till, having reached the rock of the tomb. Avra sol vita in seno : il cor 


Will the heart still live in my breast. 


: Con voi nel nulla : il nome nostro piomba. 


— ° — ° alls r atts ay |” ; +e | 
With you into oblivion sinks our name. Pella vendetta, per Podio mio! 


Canute gli anni mi fer le chiome, 


O de’ verd’ anni miei sogni e bugiarde larve, sige d 
White the years have made my hair, 


O dreams of my early years and false illusions. 


Ma inestinguibile é il mio livor. 


Se troppo vi credei, : l’incanto : ora dispatve. ; : : : 
4 : But inextinguishable is my hate. 


Though too well I believed you, the charm is now dispelled 
- : - : > : ; oe a 
S’ora chiamato sono al pili sublime trono, Pella vendetta, per l’odio mio ! 
If now I am called to the most exilted throne, = ' : 

Canute gli anni. . . ete. 
Della virti com’ aquila :| sui vanni : m’alzerO ; ah, 


On wings of virtue eagle-like I'll soar ; ah, Elvira, Hrnani and others : 


A Carlo Quinto? sia gloria e onor! 
To Carlo the Fifth be glory and honour! 


E vincitor de’ secoli: il nome : mio fard, 


And victor of the ages my name I'll make. é 
f 9 ; Sia lode eterna, Carlo}, al tuo nome! { 


E vincitor hin Eternal praise, Carlo, be to your name ! 





- —-- - Tu, re clemente, : somigli : a Dio, 
You, clement king, resemble God, 


O SOMMO CARLO 


(Brassi~Verdi) Fee Np ae pipers 
: i ; 0 ence you bury in oblivion, 
Franci and others, H.M.V., D.B.1138, 12in., red (E.). ’ . | 
Stracciari and others, Col., 12123, 1. blue (E.). Perché perdoni agli offensor—lode ! 
isti ; 3 7 205 916 193 = ; aah 
ie Battietens and others, H.M.V., D.B.205,216, 12in. red. For you pardon the guilty—all hail ! 
O sommo Carlo*, pid del tuo nome Il lauro augusto sulle tue chiome 
O mighty Carlo, more than your name, The regal laurel on your brow | 
= . ™ = Pz = ° . ° ee 2 { 
ms tue oe ag oo * ogl ai Acquista insolito divin fulgor. { 
our virtues I would have ; Gains unwonted, heavenly splendour. 
Sard, lo giuro, a te ed a Dio, AC i 
° » Bu A Carlo Quinto . . . ete. 
I will be, I swear it to you and to God, Q 
Delle tue gesta imitator. *A referen:e to the Emperor Charlemagne. 
Of your deeds the emulator. {This refers to the Carlo in the opera. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


RECORDS SOCIETY 
(THIRD SERIES.] 


The latest lecture records issued by this Society include the 
‘following (all numbered D, and issued by Columbia at 4s. 6d. 
each; two records make up each lecture); 40030, 1, Prof. 
H. H. Turner, The Stars—Autumn; 40032, 3, Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith, Man and Civilisation; 40034, 5, Prof. Conway, The 
Value of Classical Training in Modern Life; 40036, 7, the 
same speaker’s Introduction to Vergil ; 40038,9, his Introduction 
to Invy: 40040, 1, Dr. Fraser Harris, The Circulation of the 
Blood and its Discoverer; 40042, 3, Sir Oliver Lodge, Intro- 
duction to Physics (Section 1); and 40044, 5, the second section 
of the lecture ; 40046, 7, Prof. F. G. Parsons, The Englishman 
through the Ages (Section 1 —Section 2 is not included in the 
present batch of records); 40048, 9, Prof. Denis Saurat, 
Victor Hugo; 40050, 1, Prof. Perey Buck, How to Listen 
to Music (Section 1—Section 2 not yet issued); and 40052, 3, 
Prof. Julian Huxley, Ants and their Habits. It would take a 
page to give any useful idea of the scope of these talks. 1] 
must leave readers to try over at their dealer’s the records of 
such subjects as attract their interest. The style is always 
simple, and is often peculiarly attractive. We know, for 
instance, Sir Oliver Lodge’s charming manner, with its little 
hesitations, in wireless talks. Some of the voices are rather 
harsh, and Dr. Buck’s breathing is audible. Professor Con- 
way’s talk on the value of classical training (which puts the 
pro arguments persuasively; now I should like to hear 
H. G. Wells, con.) is marred by sounds and voices apparently 
outside the studio. It would have been better to re-record 
this. I think some coaching would improve several of the 
voices. The B.B.C., I believe, tutors its talkers, with advice 
and rehearsal. Perhaps the Society has done that already, 
but I fancy that more could be done to prevent harsh notes 
cropping up in the tone. There is always the difficulty of 
making a read address sound spontaneous. Few B.B.C. 
speakers get over this (Why does the Corporation insist on its 
talks being read ? No lecturer who knows his job—part of which 
is tocontrol his audience by the eye—uses anything more thana 
few notes). The matter of some of these talks I am not com- 
petent to criticise. To the serious-minded it seems likely to be 
very pleasant, for I detect no pedantry in the thought, as far 
as I, a non-technical person, can review it. I personally find 
particularly interesting, even fascinating, Prof. Huxley’s 
survey of the ants (heaven preserve us from such habits, unless 
we get a new spirit to go with and glorify them!), and the 
talks of Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. Smith and Prof. Parsons, 
because they renew my wonder at man’s marvellous progress— 
and at his stupidity in not grasping the glories that lie around 
him, glories that a right understanding of his place and purpose 
would bring so much more surely within his grasp. Prof. 
Buck is admirably workmanlike. He shows the difference 
between hearing and listening, the necessity of hearing plenty 
of music of all kinds, and the wisdom of not shying at technical 
terms. What is the beginner’s greatest snag, I am often 
asked ? Memory, I reply. Until he can cultivate that, he 
cannot get far in the understanding of music. What keeps 
him afloat in anything longer than a two-minute voluntary ? 
Just memory. Dr. Buck will make friends of any brisk- 
minded people who are willing to take some trouble about their 
listening. Himself a good sportsman, he knows how to show 
others to play the game, in cricket or music. 
W. R. ANDERSON. 
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MALIPIERO 


Stornelli e Ballate, played by the Poltronieri 
String Quartet of Milan. 
Record Nos. 103, 104 (two 12-inch). 


“ A real service to music in enabling such works . . 
to be familiarly heard. ‘These ‘ Stornelli’ could only be 
attempted by players of the highest virtuosity The 
two records are a succession of surprises from beginning to 
end.”—The Times, Sept. 18th. 


BRAHMS 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 
the Spencer Dyke String 
James Lockyer (viola) 
Robinson (’cello). 
Record Nos. 105-108 (four 12-inch). 


36, played by 
Quartet, with 


and Edward 


“The grand free-ranging sweep of the melodies, the 
deep beauty of the variations, the poise and sway of the 
whole work, are exhilarating exceedingly. “The players are 
completely at the composer’s service, and so do him full 
justice.” —The Observer, Sept. 16th. 


HAYDN 
String Quartet in B flat major, “‘ The Sunrise,” 
Op. 76, No. 4, played by the International 
String Quartet. 
Record Nos. 1og-111 (three 12-inch). 


MOZART 


Quartet in D major (K. 285), for flute, violin, 
viola and ’cello, played by Réné Le Roy, 
André Mangeot, Frank Howard, and 
Herbert Withers. 


Record Nos. 112, 113 (two 12-inc)), 








All the above records can now be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, N.G.S., 58, 
Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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SAXOPHONES 


By 


HAVE been reading with great interest your contributor’s 
[orice called ‘“‘ Hints on Score Reading’’ in which he 

describes the various instruments used in the orchestra. 
I was, however, very disappointed, on reading the woodwind 
section, to find no mention of the largest musical family in 
the world—the saxophones. 

There is a popular superstition that saxophones are only 
to be found in what are miscalled ‘‘ jazz’’ bands, and many 
symphonic conductors, pandering to this superstition, have 
excluded the saxophones from their combinations. This is a 
great pity, because saxophones are just as capable of playing 
serious music as any other instrument and could be used very 
effectively to obtain variations of tone colour. A number of 
them of different pitches playing together unsupported by any 
other instrument would be a very pleasing novelty for an 
enterprising arranger to work into one of his scores. 

Touching on the historical side of the saxophones for a 
moment. They were invented by ‘‘Adolphe ’’ Saxe, a Belgian, 
in 1841. Saxe found that there was need of some instrument 
to fill in the gap between the brass and the clarinets, so he 
fashioned an instrument that was capable of giving the fulness 
of tone of the brasses and at the same time the flexibility of 
the clarinets. It is interesting to note that the saxophone 
has hardly changed in design at all since its inception. The 
automatic octave key is about the only big change. 

There are ten different types of saxophone:—E flat, C and 
B flat Sopranos, E flat Alto, B flat Tenor, C Melody, E flat 
Baritone, B flat Bass, E flat Contra-Bass, and a newcomer 
just lately produced by Conns of Elkhart the Mezzo-Soprano 
in F. With the exception of the two models pitched in C the 
saxophones are transposing instruments. When playing in 
the key from which they take their title they are reading in 
C. Thus the E flat instruments sound a minor third higher 
than they are reading, and the B flat sound a full tone lower. 
To determine the key signature when transposing to suit 
saxophones one adds three sharps or deducts three flats from 
the existing signature if it is an E flat instrument, and for 
a B flat instrument the rule is, add two sharps or deduct two 
flats from the existing signature. It will thus be seen that 
when a piece is pitched in a flat key the saxophones, especially 
those in E flat, score heavily over non-transposing instruments. 
This is why the majority of dance numbers are written in 
either three or four flats. This is very hard on the C Melody 
saxophone which does not transpose, especially as flat keys 
are very much more difficult than sharp keys. The C, probably 
on account of this, is not used very much in dance bands, but 
as a platform solo instrument it is far and away the best. 
The great virtuoso, Rudy Wiedoeft, of Valse Vanité fame, 
uses one exclusively. 

Saxophones have a compass of two octaves and one fifth. 
They are almost equally easy to play on any part of their 
register, wherein they score over the brass. In the above list 
of saxophones each member in E flat is a full octave below the 
preceding member in E flat, and the same with those in 
B flat. Thus the E flat Alto is an octave lower than the 
E fiat Soprano and the B flat Tenor an octave lower than the 
B flat Soprano, etc. 


The range of the C Melody saxophone is S| to 





the relationships between it and the other saxophones, the 
range of all models can be worked out by any who are in- 
terested enough. I advocate this course, as some of the bigger 
ones will astonish you when you discover what tremendously 
low notes they can produce. ; 


GEOFFRY H. CLARK 


The most used of all is the E flat Alto, followed closely by 
the B flat Tenor. These two combine remarkably well, and 
as a rule their parts are of very similar form, so that they 
move together as one. They are full time instruments, unlike 
the Sopranos, which are only used here and there for a chorus 
or perhaps obbligato and then laid aside once more. The 
Baritone also comes under the heading of the sporadic chorus 
instruments, which to my mind is a pity, as the ‘‘ port-winey ”’ 
diapason notes of this fellow are very ‘‘ warming ’”’ and satis- 
fying. I suppose the real reason why it is not used more is 
its somewhat prohibitive price, and the arranger has to write 
parts for only those instruments that he may reasonably 
suppose the average bandsman will possess. The first Alto 
part can, however, be played should the performer deem it 
suitable. The Contra-Bass is such an enormous, cumbersome 
thing that it is rarely, if ever seen, and is only made to special 
order. It can reach D flat the fifth line below the bass clef. 
I should think that the last few notes would be so low as to 
be almost indistinguishable within a third or so. 

The Bass saxophone is at the present moment extremely 
interesting as it is going through a stage of transition. Not 
long ago it came under the same category as the Baritone and 
Soprano; in fact it was used even more rarely than these two. 
Now, however, it seems to be establishing itself firmly, 
especially in small hot orchestras like Bix Beiderbeck’s or 
Frankie Trumbauer’s as a substitute for the sousaphone. I 
find that Paul Whiteman has now adopted one instead of his 
tuba, and when Whiteman does a thing there is generally a 
very good reason behind it. Certainly more can be done with 
the Bass than can on the more ponderous, slower-moving 
tuba. The finest exponent of this instrument is Adrian 
Rollini, who has starred in nearly every hot combination 
under the sun and who is now with Fred Elizalde and His 
Music at the Savoy Hotel. He seems to be able to treat a 
Bass, which is four feet four inches long, and which weighs 
eighteen pounds, in the same marner in which an Alto player 
does his very much smaller and more wieldy instrument. He 
does hot solos, hot obbligatos, ghost notes, breaks, and his phras- 
ing has to be heard to be believed. On the other hand, he can 
produce a delightful legato tone that would not disgrace a 
first class Tenor; he can produce sustained organ effects and 
can even give the ‘‘oom-pah”’ style of the brass band bom- 
bardon. The last saxophone on our list, the Mezzo-Soprano 
in F, I have never heard. As I stated before, it is a new- 
comer to the saxophone family, and should be very useful in 
the symphony orchestra, where it could augment the Horns 
in F. When it is written for from a piano or voice score it will 
only be necessary to add one sharp to the existing signature 
so that it will be possible to go much further into the sharp 
keys without getting too deeply involved in a maze of sharps. 
Let us hope it will succeed in getting well established in the 
symphonic orchestra and that it will also succeed in making 
a place for its brothers, so that the saxophonist who loves his 
instrument but is getting tired of continuous dance numbers 
may get a chance in the realms of classical music. 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO 


(450) Three Austrian Dances, by Miss Law, violinist. 
Whoever can identify this record, quoting its make and 
catalogue number and stating if it is still on sale, will confer 
a boon on R.V. (Hornsey). It sounds like an old and cancelled 
Zonophone record by the late Miss Mary Law, but I am unable 
to check this guess since I destroyed my old Zonophone 
catalogues some time ago. 

(451) Alas, that my “ bump” of destructiveness should be 
so well developed! But as I gaily tore up or burned my old 
record catalogues of all kinds whenever fresh ones were issued, 
how was I to know that in due course THE GRAMOPHONE would 
appear and that I should one day be in charge of ‘*‘ Notes and 
Queries ?”” Do any kind-hearted readers possess old record 
catalogues, particularly H.M.V., Columbia and Odeon, for 
which they have no further use? If so, ‘‘ Piccolo’ will be 
pleased to give them a good home. 

(452) The grateful thanks of F.L. (Dulwich) will be accorded 
to any reader who can trace a record of that old song Sweet 
Belle Mahone. It has been recorded, but F.L.’s dealer has 
failed to locate it, so perhaps the record has now been with- 
drawn. 

(453) In those far-off days before the war Odeon records 
regularly appeared on the British market and artists like 
Harry Dearth, Walter Hyde, Lloyd Chandos, ete . sang for the 
Odeon Company. What has become of Lloyd Chandos ? 
Did he ever record for other companies ? Are any of his 
records still procurable ? I am afraid not, except for occasional 
second-hand copies. M.C. (Bagnalstoun, Co. Carlow) is very 
interested in this artist and would be glad to have information 
concerning him. Chandos’s old Odeon records of Annie 
Laurie and My Pretty Jane seem to have quite hypnotised 
this correspondent. 

(454) The Gramophone Co. and the Victor Co. hold many 
matrices of interesting old recordings, from which they will 
press special copies of records to oblige their customers. 
Other companies do not seem to fall into line with them in 
this respect and once any of their records are cancelled the 
collector can only hope to acquire second-hand copies of them. 
Hence I fear that L.H.E. (Los Angeles) will have a hard job 
to secure the record he is so desirous of obtaining, viz., Vietor 
Maurel’s Fonotipia record of Era la notte (Otello), if it happens 
to be cancelled. Up to about four years ago it was still in 
the list. Now that Fonotipia records are no longer on sale in 
Great Britain, what is the most satisfactory way of procuring 
them ? 

(455) The same correspondent, L.H.E., deplores the fact 
that THE GRAMOPHONE devotes so little space to records 
issued in Germany. Apart from the difficulty of procuring 
German issues for review, would it be wise to devote much 
space to this purpose? I think not. The pick of H.M.V.’s 

xerman discs find their way on to the English list and a good 

many other German recordings appear among the British 
Parlophone and Brunswickissues. Most of the remainder would 
probably be of no great interest to the majority of English 
gramophiles. 

(456) H.L. (Colne, Lanes) wishes to know who composed 
Drink to me only with thine eyes—Hullah or Caleott ? Neither, 
I think. The melody, if I mistake not, is as old as the hills 
and the composers he cites are only responsible for particular 
“ arrangements ”’ of it. H.L. also enquires if there is a record 
of the Chorus of Angels at the end of Gounod’s Faust. Yes ; 
the chorus is recorded on the last record in H.M.V.’s old 





album of the complete opera, but I advise my questioner to 
await the issue of Faust, electrically recorded, by one of the 
leading companies. It is bound to come sooner or later. 

(457) I blush to confess it, but I have not seen Lilac Time 
and cannot attempt a reply to this question from R.F.K.G, 
(Lebong, India) ; **‘ What are the original titles of the Schubert 
Lieder or other works from which the following numbers in 
Lilac Time are taken—(i) ‘ Four jolly brothers,’ (iii) ‘ The 
flower,’ (iii) ‘Girls and boys,’ (iv), ‘I ask the Spring,’ ane 
(v) ‘The golden song’ ?” 

Will some kind reader or readers oblige with the answers ? 

(458) Now to note the remainder of the interesting early 
recordings that S.E.L. (Shanghai) has brought to my notice. 
The American records made by Evan Williams first appeared 
in 1908 ; prior to that date a number of his 1903-1904 London 
H.M.V. recordings were much admired, including The Bay of 
Biscay (3-2986), Jean (3-2425), Lead, kindly Light (02080), 
The Death of Nelson (02107), A dream (3-2421), A memory 
(3-—2414), Sweet, be not proud (3-2424), and Drink to me only 
(3-2415). The famous Dutch Wagnerian artist Anton van 
Rooy made a series of records for H.M.V. and the Victor Co., 
O du mein holder Abendstern from Tannhduser (H.M.V., 
042167) and Telramund’s charge against Elsa from Lohengrin 
(H.M.V., 042169; Victor 92062) being particularly full-toned 
recordings. John Lemmoné toured with Melba as her flautist 
for several years and it is interesting to note that the great 
soprano herself played the pianoforte accompaniment to his 
flute solo By the brook. This record was made in 1910 and 
appeared in the H.M.V. catalogue (D.477) as late as 1926, 
when it was withdrawn. In addition to the records now listed 
in H.M.V.’s historical catalogue, the great Pablo de Sarasate 
recorded (1904) four more of his own compositions, viz., 
Miramar, a Habanera, a Caprice Jota and a Caprice Basque. 
Doubtless they have all appeared at some time or other in 
H.M.V.’s Spanish list and Miramar was once on the German 
list ; all four are said to be still in the Victor Spanish Catalogue. 
Kreisler’s and Elman’s earliest records were made in 1906; 
from them S8.E.L. selects for special mention Kreisler’s Chanson 
sans paroles by Tchaikovsky on Ger. H.M.V. 47944 and Elman’s 
Moment Musical (Schubert) and Perpetuum mobile (Bohm) 
on H.M.V. 3—7908, Gavotte (Bohm) on Victor 61184 and the 
Swing Song (Barns) on Victor 61183. Grieg, besides recording 
his Au Printemps (H.M.V. D.803), made pianoforte records 
in 1903 of his Papillons (35514) and Norwegian Bridal Pro- 
cession (35509). Lastly, the celebrated pianist Alfred Griinfeld 
and his brother Heinrich Griinfeld, the ‘cellist, made many 
records for H.M.V. and the Victor Co. in the early days of 
dise recording, about 1905-6, among the finest of the pianoforte 
recordings being Griinfeld’s Etude de la tarantelle, Strauss’s 
Friihlingsstimmen-Walzer and Wagner’s Feuerzauber (Die 
Walkire) and prominent among the ’cellos being Schumann’s 
Traumeret and von Davidoff's Romance sans paroles. Many 
of the Griinfeld records were on sale in Germany as late as 
1922 and possibly later. 

(459) While old recordings of instrumental music may be 
interesting as souvenirs, for instance, the Sarasate, Grieg and 
Griinfeld records just mentioned, technically they cannot 
be compared with electric recordings. Prof. de Villiers, 
however, has performed a very useful service in calling attention 
(September issue, p. 176) to some of the many really beautiful 
old-recording vocal records that can still be obtained. Readers 
interested in superlatively good singing should acquire at any 
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rate a few of these ere it is too late. Iam not familiar with all 
the records cited by our South African friend, but I do most 
strongly echo his praise of the following :— 

Alda’s Panis Angelicus (Franck) on Victor 74399 (or, with 
Laltra notte from Mefistofele, Victor 6353); Farrar and 
Clement’s Ange adorable (Roméo et Juliette) and Lontano, 
lontano (Mefistofele) on D.B.172, H.M.V. historical list ; 
Clement’s Le réve (Manon) and Aubade (Le roi d’Ys) on 
H.M.V. D.B.166 or Victor 6062; Hempel’s Una voce poco fa 
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on D.B.455, H.M.V. historical list ; and Farrar and Schumann- 
Heink’s Wanderers Nachtlied (Rubinstein) on Victor 87504. 
I hope shortly to become acquainted with Hempel and Amato’s 
duets from Traviata, viz., Dite alla giovine and Imponete, 
which the professor regards as the gems of his collection and 
which have recently been strongly recommended to me by 
an American correspondent ; economical collectors should note 
that these two duets are paired together on D.B.135, 
H.M.V. German list. 


© © © 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandwm. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. ; 

PALINODE. 


(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srr,—In the September issue your Expert Commuttee 
speak very highly of the Electro-Acoustic Moving Coil Speaker. 
I have recently heard the Committee’s model and can endorse 
all they say. I wish to go further, however, as I regard the 
results as absolutely staggering, not only from a musical 
point of view, but from that of pure mechanics. 

Here is an instrument which has, in effect, abolished inertia, 
that bugbear of the purely mechanical gramophone. Such is 
the reserve of power in this instrument that it can move and 
stop a large diaphragm at speeds ranging up to some thousands 
per second without any perceptible lag effects. Thus we 
have an attack which achieves equal brilliance at all frequencies. 
Gramophone records played under such conditions acquire an 
entirely new character, from which all trace of ‘“‘ gramophone ”’ 
has been eliminated. 

To those of us who have laboured strenuously for the 
improvement of the horn for long years, the new instrument 
provides a happy release from further labours. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ashtead. C, BALMAIN. 


THE FRANCK SYMPHONY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srtr,—I am glad to see that you had the temerity to 
print Mr. Douglas’s letter re Stokowski and his “ virtuoso ”’ 
conducting. The playing of the orchestra is magnificent, as 
it always is in the concert hall, under his direction. But his 
interpretations are often in questionable taste. Be that as it 
may, I beg leave to take issue with Mr. Douglas when he says 
that the recording is magnificent, at least in regard to one 
aspect of it. The actual tone quality is unsurpassed, but the 
whole work (the Franck Symphony) is recorded on too narrow a 
dynamic scale. That this is not entirely due to the conductor, 
but also to the engineer who presides over the recording 
apparatus, can be observed in the crescendi, where the increase 
of tonal intensity is partially negated by increasing the resist- 
ance in the circuit. 

Being connected with one of the large broadcasting systems, 
I am familiar with this procedure and its audible results 
whenever orchestral concerts are broadcast. The monitor 
watches an indicator, and when the needle jumps beyond a 
certain point (as in loud passages), he throws in more resistance, 


so that the energy transmitted will be satisfactorily handled 
by the average loud speaker. Of course, no real climaxes 
can be achieved so long as this practice is resorted to. 

Now that Delius is getting his innings on records, let us 
hope that we shall have Life’s Dance and In a summer 
garden before long ; also a re-recording of the Dance Rhapsody. 
His North Country Sketches would be especially suitable for 
records, as each is short enough for a single side, I believe. 

I cannot let Mr. Pease’s “‘ inspirational ’’ theory go by with- 
out protest. He says: ‘‘ During the rendering of a symphony 
each individual listener will visualise a different scene.”” This 
business of reading a “‘ meaning” into every piece of “‘ abso- 
lute ** music is due to a mistaken notion as to the nature of 
music, which aims only to give sensuous and intellectual 
delight and to arouse certain emotions in the listener. Music, 
like architecture, is an art of presentation, and a Mozart 
quartet has no more “meaning” than Notre Dame. This 
practice is also contrary to the composer’s intentions, unless 
he attaches a ‘“‘ programme” to the work. But in this case 
it is the composer and not the listener who supplies the 
** meaning.” 

Yours faithfully, 


New York. Henry S. GERSTLE. 


MORE GERMAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DrarR Srr,—I was in Cologne during the week of the 
14th German Athletic Festival recently, and when I was not 
watching 25,000 men and 12,000 women athletes at ‘‘ work,” 
I found time to make enquiries about present-day records. 
The latest “ Schlager’? which every messenger-boy would 
whistle after hearing it once is Tink, trink, Briiderlein trink 
(Polyfar 21250) Nebe quartet. A jolly march is Fridericus- 
Rex with Alte Kamaraden on the back (Triergon T.E.5144). I 
was also recommended, but did not hear, Hohenfriedberger 
and Torgauer marches. These Tri-ergon records to which I 
referred in my last letter are issued by the Tri-ergon talking 
films firm (Berlin 8.W.68, Ritterstrasse 46). I find them 
particularly ‘‘clear’’ records. I should like specially to 
recommend So singt man am Rhein (Electrola E.H.129) a 
double-sided 12in. selection of Rhineland songs, Marek Weber 
Orchestra with soloist August Batzem and chorus (5s. 6d.). 
A companion record was Von Rhein bis Donau, but I did not 
buy this as I already had most of the songs. These ‘‘ Electro- 
la” records are of highest quality, and it is this firm which 
issues our H.M.V. celebrity discs. The prices seemed high, 
the Schumann record Wiegenlied/Freundliche Vision (Strauss) 
being 10s. 6d. instead of our 8s. 6d., for instance. 

The German H.M.V. firm is issuing electric records under 
the name “ Polyfar’’ of German stuff for the home market. 
They do not impress me with the quality of Electrola, however. 
Germans have a lot of songs sung to a Lute ( Lieder zur Laute). 
As a specimen I bought Unter der Linde, sung by Karl Blume 
(Polyfar 21156). On the back Die Nachtmusik. When I 


was lunching on the Drachenfels one of these fellows came and 
sang to us—TI found him very agreeable. 
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ff A fine Odeon record (0.6580) is Die Himmel riihmen and 
Gottes Macht und Vorsehung (Beethoven) by the Berliner 
Lehrergesangverein. Parlophone in England pair this with 
Lorelei, which I suppose they think will be better known. 
Odeon, Parlophon-Beka and Columbia are all advertised by 
the Carl Lindstrém A.G. of Berlin. 

I also found a fine illustrated monthly ‘‘ Musik und Theater,” 
3d. (Verlag Rothgiesser & Diesing, Berlin). This has a 
Gramophone Section, but it has been crowded out of the last 
two numbers. The August number is chiefly about Ludwig 
Wiillner. The October issue will be a special issue about 
Strauss’ Die Aegyptische Helena, which also was treated of 
together with the Heidelberger Festspiele in the July number. 
The publishers offer to send it to England or America for 5s. 
yearly, if you want to read the “ magazin regulary.” 

Yours faithfully, 


Braintree. H. E. ADSHEAD. 


P.S.—* Musik und Theater” is now announced to appear 
fortnightly at 6d. Vol. 2 of ‘‘ Das Wort zum Lied ”’ (4s. 6d.) 
has just been published by Bote und Bock, of Berlin. Some 
of your readers may have the first volume.—H. E. A. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. ACT ITI. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—lI have not seen any other notice of this H.M.V. 
issue than that by Mr. Herman Klein, but I would like to 
convey my congratulations to the Gramophone Company on 
having produced this album, which gives almost the whole of 
the magnificent music of this Act. The idea of recording 
separate acts of Wagner’s works is a good one, and I hope the 
policy will be continued. I wish the H.M.V. Valkyrie records 
had been produced in this way. As it is, an album of fourteen 
records is very bulky, and even then there is not all we could 
wish for. Much of the early part of the first Act is missing, 
and we have yet no record of the bulk of the duet between 
Wotan and Briinnhilde in Act ITI. 

How about an album of Act III of Siegfried, with Frida 
Leider as Briinnhilde, and Olezewska as Erda? We might 
have later on the second Act of Tristan, giving the Duet 
complete. 

Yours faithfully, 
Keighley. Cepric NorTOoN. 


CHARLES WOOD. 


(To the Editor of THE~GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sirr,—I have been reading Mr. Herman Klein’s 
article in the January GRAMOPHONE, and have noticed his 
remarks about Charles Wood’s songs. As an old pupil of 
Dr. Wood, and onewho has been privileged to see most of his 
MSS. both before and since his death, I wonder whether you 
know Ten Songs for Low Voice (C.W.) and Five Songs for 
High Voice (C.W.) just published by Boosey & Co.? The 
High Voice contains amost exquisite setting of At the mid hour 
of night—which he once told me was his finest song. That 
may have been a temporary opinion, but it certainly is lovely 
and should be well-known some day. These two books are 
by no means all he has left—one day I hope to see all the re- 
mainder printed and available for all who are interested in 
singing. Some of his best are still unprinted. 

Of songs published before his death, I wonder if you know 
The Outlaw of Loch Lene (Boosey), Fineen the Rover (Stainer & 
Bell—the original was in A minor—for a real bass), Home to 
Glenties (Year Book Press), and an exquisite arrangement of 
an Irish air The Enchanted Valley (Stainer & Bell).%i Since 
his death Stainer & Bell have issued a second volume of Irish 
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Countryside Songs in his arrangement—there are many more 
to follow—as I well know. 

A good many of his best songs were published (particularly 
by the Year Book Press) as unison songs, at small cost. He 
was a great believer in making music cheaply available for 
singers, but I doubt whether solo singers often think of looking 
through such lists. The Knight's Tomb (unison, Edwin 
Arnold) would make a magnificent solo for a real bass-baritone. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Klein thinks, with me, that Dr. 
Wood’s more important works are suffering from neglect. 
I hope that his chamber music (I think I am right in saying 
there are 7 complete string quartets, besides fragments, a wind 
quintet and a septet for strings and wind!) will soon be 
published. Unfortunately, his orchestral Symphonic variations 
on an Irish theme, Patrick Sarsfield, are lost—temporarily, I 
hope, but Mrs. Wood has as yet been unable to trace them. 
They were produced by Buchan with great success about 1907. 

Yours faithfully, 

Leek. J. MEREDITH TATTON. 

P.S.— Ethiopia should not have been recorded with piano. 
His own magnificent score is in existence. It was written for 
orchestra. 





“THE MENACE OF CHEAP RECORDS.” 


(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,— The proof of the pudding lies in the eating.” 
With regard to the Vocalion “ Broadcast Twelve” discs I 
cordially support the remarks of Mr. E. M. Gladden (page 132, 
August). Not by reason of their low price, but because of their 
creditable musical and technical virtues do these good records 
earn our commendation. In the recording, fine tone, and not 
blatant volume, has been the ideal aimed at ; and the surfaces 
take fibre needles nicely. 

The well-informed anonymous genius who was so much 
concerned for the possible ill-effects on public taste of records 
of this type (page 58, July) may now find his anxieties somewhat 
allayed. Having known the gramophone since it was a toy, 
I see nothing retrograde in the ‘‘ Broadcast Twelve,’’ which, I 
should imagine, has come to stay. Furthermore, there is the 
probability that collections of these discs may be the means of 
attracting thousands of people towards the highest-priced 
records of classical music of the best type. Whatever opinions 
we may hold on 8in. records, I think it would be a mistake to 
underestimate the ‘‘ Broadcast Twelve’ by regarding it as a 
** miniature.” 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W. 17. JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN. 
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PROGRESS. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GRaMoPHONE.) 





Dear Sir,—It is always interesting to observe the customs, 
etc., of other nations, and I have no doubt that many gramo- 
philes take just as much interest in the tastes and modes of 
their musical forbears. Nowadays we gramophiles are so prone 
to smirk over the great ‘‘ advances ’? made in our own realm, 
but have we advanced so very far? It would seem that in 
reality we have gone back to the commencement again, to 
start a new leaf like rebuked scholars. 

I have been perusing two old H.M.V. catalogues—one 1911 
and the other 1912, and it is quite startling to note how the 
great ‘‘ Advances in recording” and the issue of ‘‘ Complete 
works ”’ have cast their shadows before, to fall, as it were, 
on our own era. For instance, take Columbia’s Messiah—in 

he 1911 list for H.M.V. there are to be found twenty-five of 

the airs, etc., on as many records, and omitting one or two 
choral pieces, the issue is identical with Sir Thomas Beecham’s, 
and even goes so far as to include the ‘‘ Pastoral ’’ symphony. 
furthermore, in the same catalogue is an issue of Elijah on 
twenty-six records, the soloists, as in the Messiah, being such 
well-known stars as Peter Dawson, Edward Lloyd, Madame 
Dews, Miss Carrie Tubb and Miss Perceval Allen. Operas 
such as Pagliacci, Il Trovatore, Carmen, etc., on sixteen to 
twenty records, were no new thing. 1 wonder if the 1911 
gramophiles felt surfeited by such ‘‘ complete ’? masterworks 
and yet gasped for more, as we nineteen-twenty-eighters do? 
Kven the 1911 prices correspond with our present day figures, 
l.e., 3s. 6d. for ten-inch and 5s. 6d. for twelve. Of course, on 
the question of reproduction we moderns score, but what 
glorious efforts were hidden in those old records? 

The present day success of ‘ boy ”’ soloists is even mirrored 
in the seventeen year old pages, there being one record of 
“* Rejoice greatly ’’ by the soloist of Eton College. 

One 1s struck by the entire absence of the words ‘ Fox- 
trot’? and ‘ Blues.’’ The chief dance bands were evidently 
iff’s and Gottlieb’s. De Groot was just beginning to record 
apparently, as he has only a few tunes to his fiddle. 

The march of time and improvement of musical taste can 
easily be gauged at once in perusing the ‘ Instrumental ”’ 
pages of these old lists. Chamber music didn’t exist appar- 
ently, as there is no mention of a string quartet. The Renard 
Trio was the prime item in those days, and served up slices of 
the Mendelssohn Trio and the Beethoven No. 4, Op. 2. Possibly 
the mere mention of the Lener, Budapest or Flonzaley would 
have given the ‘‘ dog ”’ hydrophobia. 

Doubtless there were gramophone lovers of Mr. Warwick’s 
ilk in those days even, as the old catalogues draw especial 
attention to the facts that the Sistine Choir discs and the 
Gregorian Chants were “‘ executed in the Sistine Chapel,’”’ and 
several instrumental soli have ‘‘ Organ obbligato by Mr. F. B. 
Kiddle, of Queen’s Hall.’’ Verily, there is nothing new under 
the sun!! 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. Moore. 

Lowestoft. 


WILLIAM DAVIES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—In the February number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
I notice that Mr. C. M. Crabtree in his review says he would 
like some information about the composer of the Welsh song 
“O na byddai ’n haf o hyd” (Oh, that it were always 
summer !), and wishes to know if the Davies is Sir Walford 
Davies. 

No, the song was not composed by Sir Walford, and it is 
not out of any Welsh opera. The composer was William 
Davies, who was at one time tenor of Bangor Cathedral. Later 


he was tenor in one of the college chapels either at Oxford or 
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Cambridge (if I remember rightly he was at King’s College, 
but am not positive), He had a beautiful mellow tenor, 
and I often heard him sing this particular song. I do not think 
he composed anything else; if he did, this is the only song 
which “ caught on ”’ and is still a great favourite in Wales. 

I see in your March number that a North Wales 
correspondent tells you that Davies was Organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London; I knew Davies fairly well and this is 
the first I have ever heard of his knowing anything about the 
organ. He possibly was in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
[ have heard him sing there at the annual Welsh service which 
is held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on St. David’s Day. A service 
well worth going to for the singing. Davies died a few years 
ago. I am glad to know of this new record of his song; the 
only one I have of it is by Evan Williams, a very old record. 

Yours faithfully, 


Kroonstad. NataL WELSHMAN. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—Apropos of my recent article calling attention 
to the inexplicable neglect of much of Tchaikovsky’s finest music 
it is interesting to note that Backhaus is including the Six Pieces 
on one Theme, Op. 21, in his recital on October 6th. This work 
contains the finest Funeral March written for the piano, with 
the exception of Chopin’s. A fitting commentary on the 
enterprise of virtuosi is provided by the legend which accom- 
panies the announcement, “ First performance in London.” 
The work was composed in 1873! Also, Mr. Nicolas Nadegine, 
the fine Russian baritone, at present in London, is singing the 
beautiful Prince Yeletsky aria from Pique Dame at his recital 
in November. Could not H.M.V. get this artist to record some 
of Tchaikovsky's operatic arias and songs ? 

Yours faithfully, 
London, W.C. RicHARD Hott. 


PERFECTION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DreAR Srr,—First-rate though modern records are, no one 
likes to throw about the word perfect indiscriminately. But 
after four years spent in laboriously building up a collection of 
five hundred records, I do really feel tempted to say that I 
have at last found the perfect record. Consider :— 

1. It is flawlessly recorded, and the balance is just as 
it should be ; 
2. Its tone is sufficiently full to invite the use of fibre 

(I am not usually a fibrist), yet not so powerful as to break 

down the point. 

As a consequence :— 

3. After a hundred playings surface-noise is inaudible. 

4. It wears equally well as music. The work of a composer 
of front rank, simple without being obvious, deeply moving 
but free from all trace of sentimentality, it is the type of 
record which I can play again and again without caring the 
less for it. I wonder if I could really say the same even otf 
the Fire Music or the Fifth Symphony ? 

5. Although the principal artiste is a celebrity, 

6. The record is issued at standard price. 

I enclose the title, but suggest that your readers may obtain 
some amusement from trying to identify the record. I might 
add that it was brought out during the past twelve months. 

rf Yours faithfully, 

Weybridge. W. L. Prosst. 

[A pound’s worth of records, winner's choice, will be sent for 
the first correct answer opened.—ED.] 











